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Lectures. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
rour. peoruae ~ “ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY 
ND ATURE, GEOMETRICALLY 
AND ED. Fl be delivered on MONDAY TUESDAY, WEDNES- 
TAY. and eet Day, May 10, 11, 12, 14, by W. BH. WAGSTAFF, 
M.A., F.R. Gresham Professor of Geometry. The Lectures are 
free to the Publis and commence at 6 P.M. 


HE Rev. Prebendary H. P. CRONSHAW, 
Vicar of St. Mark's, North Audley Street, 
Will deliver a Srewsiag Ted Lecture in aid of the Funds of the 
‘ouse, 
On TUESDAY. = 11, at 3 P.M., 
At SUNDERLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W. 

(By kind permission of Her Grace the Duchess of per ta 
Tickets jenannenee, 78. 6d. and 5s. each, to be obtained only from the 
Hon. Secre for the West End Association of the Oxfor: House, 

Miss MA JORIE PARISH, 58, Ennismore Gardens, 8.W 


Exhibitions. 











OYAL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 
5 Catalo, 1s. 
: ACADEMY. nanGEASON TICKET . 


se MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 


wei iretiontions ar are invited aa a post of ASSISTANT ART 
g hours not more than Thirty per week, and 
Principal dut “ye ya to “instruct Secondary Schools Scholars attending at 
the 
Gasamecine Sees 1301., rising annually by 101. to 1501. 
m t apeications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT ART 
Teaching hours not more than roe y-Three per week, 
pe when possible to Three Days Only. 
very highly qualified in Art Needlework and moludien, and also in 
Lettering, Writing and Illumination. Further knowledge of Lace- 
ing, and ability to give semi-Public Lectures would be favourably 
considered. 
The appointed motte will be expected to practise her Crafts, 
d occasionally to submit evidence of pr ~—s wosk. 
Po peer iD ene 1101., rising annually by 10/7. to 
oo re of the abov ve posts, and application ne are to be 
obtained be returned not 


later ah FRIDAY ths ine 6 a 
OVARGUE, Town Clerk and Secretary. 
Education Sinema ‘Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


Situations Wanted. 

ECRETARY.--LADY desires ENGAGEMENT, 

resident or non-resident. Type-writing (has own Remington 

a pea Shorthand. Accounts, knowledge of French and German, 

f-reading, Research, and all Fan ye of Secretarial Work. 

ex: mce. Highest references. 

—Box 2097, Athenzeum Press, 11, reams Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, ¥.C. 

















Educational. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


THREE OUSELEY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 501. for One Year, 

will be offered on the results of an Examination to be held at the 
University in JULY, 1915, in the following Languages—Arabic, 
Persian, Hindi, Turkish, Chinese.—Copies of the form of entry and 
further particulars will be forwarded on oe to the under- 
signed. Entries must be received on or before MAY 1 

HARTOG Sanaa Registrar. 
University of ann ante h Kensington. 8:W. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL 





An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS n to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be held on JULY 13 and Follo’ vowing 
a s.—Further information can be obtained from THE 

ER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open 

to Boys under 14 on June 11, 1915, will be held on JUNE 29 and 
following days.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


DUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis 
PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS a mo “of Spier. CIVIL SERVICE, 
ve) ay be ah TUTORS 
Bent (free of cl nts on receipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, BOW. BLL, Si shire & — CETT, School Agents. 


34, Bedford Street, ma SS pelephone—7021 Gerrard. 














Situaticns Vacant. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN. (University of London.) 

The Governors will shortly appoint a LADY as LECTURER in 
FRENCH, who will be expected to come into residence in OCTOBER 
—Applications, with not more than three testimonials and the names 
¢ oo “ay erg whom reference can made (ten copies of all 

ments to be sent), should be sent before “MAY 20 to THE 
PRINCIPAL from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


Us IVERSITY COLLEGE or NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


applicetions are invited for the combined post of WARDEN OF 
THE WOMEN STUDENTS and Warden of the University Hall of 
= hay They should a -_ yh later than JUNE 1. For 
conditions aS a pretent, Be 

DWARD LLoxD. ny. 8 Secretary and Registrar. 





_May : 4 a 


ONMOUTHSHIRE TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ERLEON 
Owing to the aimear: of Dr. E. 0. Lewis to a post in the 
Gotreretty of < Cambridi r, there will be a VACANCY for a MASTER 
in 8E MBER next —Particulars may be 





Miscellaneous. 
RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 


UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 
story let #8 a separate flat). Three minutes from Central Station. 
Facing South. spas of sea ae | par and based View of Downs at 
— No basement. Back entra‘ 

On Entrance Floor : Dining- room D (with electric heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Study, large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c 
=— Two Pantries, and Scuilery. 

nd Floo nook Four Bedrooms (six beds), =e fitted with gas 
fires, D ressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w 
eu w inclusive ‘of all taxes, 100/. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 


1 
“- ar Athenmum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 


Type-Wariting, Kc. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 

every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
hand T. om rovided. Meetin; Lectures, rmons _reported.— 
METRO ‘AN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1560. 


YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
ality. Accuracy and Dispat 
Miss RISDON, Sredina, 28, Alexandra Road, ret ton Hill, Surrey. 


[YPE- -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate i. cee Ren Girton Collen, Cambridge ; Intermediate 
rch, Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBR: er 
tYPR-WI WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE 8TREET, ADELPHI, W.C 
Telephone : 2308 City, 
AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


Soin & SIKES, Type- Lady § Offices, 223, 
Hammersmith Road, W.—Authors’ M Plays and Actors’ 

Legal. neral, and Commercial Documents ; Type-written 
Pasehinile tters; Lessons. References. Established 1993. 


UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently Type-written. 

ioe — (experienced). Research. Indexing. 

Libraries Le ey iy harges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, 
 .., 

















STORIES, 








Great Elms Kent. 





of C. DAUNCREY, Esq., ae Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 


( OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The Londcn County Council aetene applications for the ag of 
VISITING TEACHER OF ART at the Barrett Street Trade School 
py AF Oxford Street, W., for Six, Sessions a Week, at a fee of 7s. 6d. 

Candidates should have had experience in Industrial Design, and 
must be ineligible for military service. 

Applications must i - forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the rip numer, rey Ae 4% stam addressed foolecap envelope 
3 THE ED TION oe ICER, London County Council, Educa- 
tion Offices, Vietoris E © whom they must 





imbankment. W.C., t 
teturned »b 1] A.M. on —— bang 1915. Every communication must be 
marked “T 1” on the e 
Canvassing, either directly or or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. 
ES BIRD, Clerk of the x County Council. 
Education Offices, pe Embankment, 








Ar YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, Architects’ 
cifications, Legal Work, Translations.—F. BATE, 53, Bush- 
wood Road, Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road). 


Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books—British Museum Catalogues, «c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AgCrION, i their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESD May and Following Day, at 1 "Seaook, MISCEL- 
TANEOUS BOOKS, hooting Books with Coloured Plates—Standard 
—— in History and pan wens extensive a of the British 
Museum Catalogu Reproductions of Prints, 25 port- 
folios. Facsimiles 0 of Tifamfanted M88. and Ancient Charters, Oriental 
Collections, Coins, and Catalogues of the Natural History Museum ; 
also Recent i Publications trom a pepe | Library, &c. 














Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 


PE 








SYDNEY COLLECTION. 


TWELVE DAYS SALE 


at 


FROGNAL, CHISLEHURST. 
Commencing on June 7. 


The LIBRARY (Four Days’ Sale) consists of a 
unique Collection of many hundreds of Tracts, 
Pamphlets, &c.,on Great Britain, America, and 
British Colonies for and against the War (including 
the wars with France, Spain, &c.), Tracts on the 
Slave Trade, Economics, Trades, &c., too numerous 
to mention. Amongst others will be found The 
Atlantic Neptune, with 109 Views of Towns, 
Cities, &c., many beautifully coloured by hand, the 
4 parts bound in 2 vols.; many contemporary 
Manuscript Volumes and Letters in connection 
with the above subjects—hundreds of Holograph 
Letters of Chatham, George III., and Statesmen of 
the Period, and a mass of important Autographs— 
a very choice copy of Linschotten’s Voyage to the 
East and West Indies, 1598, from the Library of 
James I., with his arms on sides, Vancouver's 
Voyage and Atlas, Collins’ New South Wales, 
Hunter's Botany Bay, Cook's Voyage, with Atlas 
and Plates, (ae Me s Port Jackson, &c.—Martin’s 
Life of Prince Consort, Early Years of Prince 
Consort, Our Life in the * Highlands, Speeches, &c. 
—Presentation Copies to Viscount Sydney from 
the late Queen Victoria, with Autograph and most 
striking and beautiful inscriptions, signed—Lady 
Mary Coke, Letters and Journals, 4 vols—Galerie 
du Musée Napoleon and other Galleries—Hasted’s 
History of Kent, 4 vols., folio — Archeologia 
Cantiana—Buck’s Views in Kent—a large collec- 
tion of Kentish Views, bound in 2 large folio vols. 
—Ireland’s Kent—Lombardi’s Kent—Kilburne’s 

ent—Platt’s Analicta Cantiana, manuscript in 
4 vols. 4to—The Highways and Byways in Kent, 
an unpublished manuscript, 250 pp., with 93 large 
Water-Colour Drawings. and other Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches—An English Illuminated Manuscript on 
vellum of the early fourteenth century—Buck’s 
Antiquities of Castles, Monasteries and Cities, 
3 vols., folio—Manning’s and Bray’s Surrey, Atkyn’ s 
G loucester, Bigland’s Gloucester, Chauncy’s Hert- 
fordshire, &c.— Berry’s Pedigrees of Kent. 
Cokayne’s Complete Peerage ot Kent, Collins’ 
Peerage—Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works, 20 vols. 
—Nurenberg Chronicle, 1493 — Nichol’s Bibliothica 
Topographica Brittannica, complete—Books on 
France and the French Revolution, Sets of the 
Annual Register, Quarterly Reviews, Notes and 
Queries, Harleian Society Publications, &c. 

The Collection also includes Antique Silver— 
rare old French and English Furniture—Pictures 
by the Old Masters and Early English School 
Portraits—Mezzotint Portraits—Scarce Prints— 
Miniatures—Jewels and Miscellanea. 

On view three days prior. Private view by cards 
only. Catalogues of the Separate Subjects free, or 
illustrated Complete Edition, 10s. 6d. each. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. TROWER, STILL, PARKIN & KEEL- 
ING, 5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Auctioneers : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
Hanover Square, W., and 100, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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KINGS BOOKS 
On Questions of the Day. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE 
RASUREMENT OF SOCIAL PHENO- 
MEN By A. L. BOWLEY, Sc.D., Professor of 
Seatioties of the University of London. 
cloth, 38. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

An and gical survey and analysis of 

Society ¢ divided into Classes, the relations of one class with 

another, measurements of the economic activities of classes 

-_ individuals, with statistical results of social investiga- 

ions. 


ECONOMICS OF WAR AND CON- 
UEST. By J. H. JONES, M.A., Author of «The 
nplate Industry,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 3d.) Un the Press. 
Contents :—Introduction — Norman Angell’s Theory— 

Armaments and Economic Strength—War and the Credit 

System—Immediate Financial Effects of War—Territory 

and Economic Welfare—Appendices. 


QUIDE TO THE REPORTS, EVIDENCE, 
AND APPENDICES OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
By G. BERTRAM KERSHAW, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer 
to the Commission. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) (In the Press. 


NEW ENGLISH SYSTEM OF MONEY, 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND ARITH- 
MBTIC. Devised and Compiled by Engineer Rear- 
Admiral G. ELBROW, R.N. With am Introduction by 
GEORGE MOORES, BS.S., Secretary of the British 
Weights yo Measures Association. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
(Inland postage 1d.) 

Metrological reformers are seeking for a universal system 
of weights, measures, and coinage which shall be adaptable 
for al pocoeee and serviceable for all purposes. Such a 
system might be brought about in the way shown by the 
author of this little book. 





Crown 8vo, 








Lists of Messrs. XKING’S Publications on WAR 
AND PEACE, FISCAL QUESTION, HEALTH, 
LAND, FINANCE, WOMEN’S QUESTIONS, 
POOR LAW, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
LABOUR, RAILWAYS, TRANSPORT, and 
Subject Catalogue of Publications on ECO- 
NOMICS, POLITICS, and SOCIOLOGY will be 
sent, post free, on application. 


P.S. KING & SON LTD. 


Orchard House, Westminster. 











Catalogues. 


AG@G@s§ BRO &, 
y 109, Strand, London, W.0. 
paalLang i IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Te... sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 


Printers. 


HE ATHENZUM PRESS will be pleased to 
submit Bottgantes for Printing BROCHURES, MONOGRAPHS, 
TABLES, CATALOGUES for PRIVATE 

If you aes any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in eonnexion 


therewith, consult 
THE ATHEN ZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Eumovseos, Loxpon. Telephone: Cenrrat 2120. 














Provident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
ung Man or =. of twenty. ‘one can invest the sum of 
mitrtsen m Pounds (or b ) and obtain the 
right to participate | fa the following vantages :— 
von. > ee from want in time of adversity as long as need 


BEC SOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Membe 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral wo when needed. 
For further information apply to ina EEARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 


NATIONAL BOOK coer PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the one Acts and app d 
under the Nationa’ ok Act.) 


President -WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded Oy 2008 os for the relief of every kind of distress among 











ksellers' and Publishers’ Assistants. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 5!. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 





SANDS 


& Co. 


THE HISTORY oF ENGLAND 


By JOHN 


A NEW EDITION IN 11 VOLUMES, INC 


LINGARD. 


LUDING A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


BRINGING THE HISTORY 


Illustrated. 


Demy §8vo. 


Volume XI., by Hilaire Belloc, can 


DOWN TO 


Price £6 net. 


1910. 


be had separately. Price I6s. net. 


Of Mr. Belloc’s Volume, the Spectator says :— 


“Mr. Belloc aims at giving a summary of the main lines of the 18th and Igth 


Centuries. 
Mr. Belloc is nothing if not original, and 


The result is a volume of absolute novelty and extraordinary interest, 


here he has an opportunity of stating his 


conclusions upon the most disputed points in the last two centuries of English 


history.... The volume is crowded with 
ingenuity, and even where his conclusion 
neglected. We may add that, as might 
campaigns are wonderfully clear. His s 


examples of Mr. Belloc’s originality and 
S are most startling they ought not to be 
be expected, his accounts of battles and 
hort account of the American War is an 


excellent example of his skill as a military historian.” 


LONDON : 


15, King St., Covent Garden. 


EDINBURGH: 37, George St. 





COURRIER DE LA 
PRESSE 


BUREAU DE COUPURES 
DE JOURNAUX 





LA REVUE 


la plus répandue et la plus im- 
portante parmi les grandes revues 
frangaises et ¢trangtres, articles 
rigoureusement inédits de premier 
ordre, plus 


collaborateurs les 


illustres, analyse des revues les plus 


“LIT TOUT” 
| parait le 1° et le 15 de chaque mois. 


JOURNAUX, REVUES ET 
PUBLICATIONS 
DE TOUTE NATURE 


PARAISSANT EN FRANCE ET A L’ETRANGER 
et en Fournit les Extraits 
sur tous Sujets et Personnalités. 


FONDE EN 1889 PAR A. GALLOIS 
Ch. DEMOGEOT, Directeur 
21, Boulevard Montmartre, PARIS 2° | 

| 
Service spécial d’Informations pratiques | 
pour Industriels et Commercants. 


importantes du monde entier, ete., 


Paris et la France: 


24 fr. par an; 14 fr. pour 6 mois. 


Etranger : 
28 fr. par an; 16 fr. pour 6 mois. 


Les nouveaux abonnés recevront 
gratuitement plusieurs primes im- 





| portantes. 


On s’abonne du Premier de chaque 
mois. 


Specimen gratuit sur demande. 


‘Paris, 45, rue Jacob, 


Circulaires explicatives, Spécimens et Tarifs sont 
envoyés franco. 


Directeur : Jean Finot. 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 


a. 
+4 
=s 3) 


Fondée le 1° Novembre 1914.—Insertion a l’Oficiel du 8 Janvier 1915 


Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17, 





SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D’HONNEUR DE 


M. MAURICE DONNAY, de l’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeur MARFAN, de l’Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII*® arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de I’ Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™* MAURICE DONNAY ; Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™ JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une ceuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Francais ou Allié. 
Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 


Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font objet de la sollicitude de l’(Euvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 


Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 l’Euvre et procéde 4 la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
d’hépital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 

Afin d'atteindre efficacement les intéressés, l’Euvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu'ils pourront s’adresser a |’(Euvre. 

Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutiles de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: l’Gfuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: l’'Giuvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 

Nous demandons 4 tous aide en argent, aide en nature, vétements, chaussures, linge (usagés ou non), ete. Nous 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 

La correspondance doit étre adressee a la Présidente, au Siege social. 

Les dons en argent a M. REUBELL, trésorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siege social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Les vetements au Secrétariat du Siege social. 

L’GEuvre fait également prendre les paquets a domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 

Les vétements sont remis a chaque soldat directement. 


Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY, 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 
Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (T7imes). 


“Tt will have a permanent 


“ Tt is the most com- 


“It is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Atheneum). 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


| Constable’ s New Books. 


“THE MOST AMUSING NOVEL THAT HAS YET BEEN WRITTEN ROUND FEMINISM " (Daily News) Ig 


ANGELA’S BUSINESS.  3»y&. sypnor HARRISON. 


‘** Angela’s Business’ is, perhaps, the strongest and the most satisfyi f ison’ i rels’ 
(‘ Queed,’ ‘ V. V.’s Eyes,’ and ‘ Angela’s Business’).—New York Times. OE A NN ConA tale GP nds 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. Illustrated by YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘“** Twenty Years of My Life’ is as vivid and picturesque, not to say amusing and kindly, a thi 1 
a | Fey _— yi = It is yet ~— ves nor —_ — an‘ pve teanes beck, rich in. persona 
S oO e reading public are interested, and rich also i i i 
first page to the last it is alive with colour, movement, and charm.”—Standard. aac eaten. 


THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ A very remarkable work.”--Standard. _ “The work is quite original.” — Atheneum. 
“This very real and very impressive autobiography.”— Academy. 
“ Who may Nicholas Freydon be ?”-—Evening Standard. 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT, THE BLIND POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
By WINIFRED HOLT. Witba Foreword by the Right Hon. the Viscount BRYCE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
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By A. G. BRADLEY. Author of ‘Canada in the Twentieth Century,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ The pages of this book are invariably delightful reading....they are bright with well-drawn pictures and happy 
recollections of life in the open air.”—Scotsman. 


COOK 
Growing for the Table. 
20 Illustrations. 1s. net. 


“An ideal present for the mistress of a small country | 

house.”—Weatminster Gazette. LETTERS of AN ENGLISH- 
| MAN. By CHARLES WHIBLBEY. First d 

THE ROMANCE OF A | Second tudo. Crown 8vo, buckram, 38. 6d. net _ 

EAVOURITE,, Gnditic ToT ate 

Castigli . y 5 ns- | 

lated from the French by W. MORTON FULLER-| EVE, 

TON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


PAN-GERMANISM. &@ *osnan. THE DEVIL ina NUNNERY 


New Cheap Edition. 1s, net. ‘ By F. O. MANN. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
STANDARD NOVELS NOW REISSUED AT 2s. NET EACH, CROWN 8vo, CLOTH GILT, 
FIRST TITLES. 
CARDIGAN. By R. W. Chambers. | KEREN OF LOWBOLE. By Una L. Silberrad. 
BY ORDER OF THE sa oy ty eas | GROWTH. By Graham Travers. 
y Mary Johnston. ; 
THE GOOD COMRADE. By UnaL.Silberrad, | THE RECORDING ANGEL. By Corre Harris. 
THE BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart E. White. THE TRAMP. By P. Laurence Oliphant. 
SIR MORTIMER. By Mary Johnston. | THE BROKEN BELL. By Marie van Vorst. 


1s, net. 











GARDNER AND THE;RAMBLES IN ARCADIA. 


A Practical Treatise on Fruit and Vegetable | p ‘ ’ 2 
By LUCY H. YATES. With | Rey ing tay ip Author of ‘In the Old Paths 


An Incident of ‘Paradise Regained.’ By 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 3s. 6d. 
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The Minor Horrors of War 
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College, Cambridge. With 64 Illustrations. Large 
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The Spirit of England 


A Series of Papers written in 1914 and 1915 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., Author 
S ‘Collections and Recollections,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 
s. net. 


The Irish Nuns of Ypres: 


An Episode of the War 
By D. M. C., O.S.B. (Member of the Community). 
Edited by R. BARRY O’BRIEN, with an Introduction 
by JOHN REDMOND, M.P._ With 4 Illustrations. 
Large post &vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Two Sinners 


By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of ‘Man and 
the Cassock,’ ‘The Truthful Liar,’ ‘The Human 
Cry,’ &. 
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Oliver READY SHORTLY. 
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THE LIFE OF BARNAVE. 
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ENGLISH POETS AND THE 
NATIONAL IDEAL. Four Lectures 


by E. D. SELINCOURT. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIP 
SKELTON. By SAMUEL BURDY. 


Reprinted from the Edition of 1792. With 
an Introduction by NORMAN MOORE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEWS OF A COUNTRY TOWN 


Being Extracts from ‘ Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal’ relating to Abingdon, 1753-1835 a.p. 
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THE GREEK GENIUS AND 
ITS MEANING TO US. Byk. w. 


LIVINGSTONE. Second Edition. 
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THE LETTERS OF SIDONIUS. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 
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VILLAGE AND TOWN LIFE 
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Macaulay’s History of Eng- 


land. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 
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and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. 
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A History of Persia. py 
Lieut.-Col. P. M. SYKES, C.M.G. 
C.1.E. With 7 Maps, 4 Plates in Colour 
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Rabindranath Tagore. 
A Biographical Study. By ERNEST 
RHYS. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 


The Sword of Youth. By 
JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of 
* The Choir Invisible,’ &c. Extra crown 
Svo, 6a. 

Westminater Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. James Lane 
Allen dedicates his new novel to the Soldier 
Youth of England. The compliment is his 
well-earned privilege......His story is full of 
the charm of the Southern States. There is 
a quiet, rich beauty of the scene, and there 
are many little delicate, sensitive touches of 
nature.” 
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Principles of Economics, 
By F. W. TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Second Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised. In 2 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 
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By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 6s. 
THE GERMAN LIEUTENANT. 


**Strindberg’s story ‘The German Lieutenant,’ 
which gives its name to this new volume of trans- 
lations, is one of the finest and sanest ever pro- 
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By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 6s. 


“TO ARMS.” 


A VIVID, HUMAN, AND TRILLING NOVEL 
OF THE GREAT WAR. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 
IN TWILIGHT SLEEP. 


By HANNA RION. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

This epoch-making book on the new method of 
Painless Childbirth is written by a Mother for 
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acknowledged, tested, and perfect system. It isa 
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a child, who hopes to have one, or fears to have 
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a mother. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 
STRANGE COMPANY. 


By NICHOLAS EVERITT, Author of ‘ Shots 
froma Lawyer's Gun.’ Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


SEVEN YEARS ON 
THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Author of ‘A 
Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,’ and HUGH 
FRASER. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


PARIS WAR DAYS. 


A stirring picture of Paris under Martial Law. 
By CHARLES INMAN BARNARD. Iilus- 
trated. 10s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO WIN AT | 
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By ‘‘CUT CAVENDISH.” A New Edition, 
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‘‘Nullo” Declaration and Specimen Hands. 
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By GERTIE pe 8S. WENTWORTH JAMES. 
6s. 


THE ENEMIES OF 
ENGLAND. 


By RANGER GULL. 6s. 


PLEASE SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


T WERNER LAURIE, Lrp. 
8, Essex Street, London, W.C. 


Two important Books on the War. 


NATIONALITY 
AND THE WAR. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College). With CoLourep Maps. Large 
crown 8vo, 7S. 6d: net. 

Times.—‘‘ It is interesting, well written, well 
constructed...... its suggested programmes have an 
air of diplomatic authority, and a finishing touch 
of realism is given to them by the many excellent 
maps.” 





THE 


INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY. 


By L. CECIL JANE. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A brilliant survey and 

review of modern Europe...... He has a remarkably 

clear and brilliant style, concise and yet easy.” 





THE MAGIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By H. STANLEY RED- 
GROVE, B.Sc. F.C.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

A work on a branch of philosophy for the 
general reader. It is divided into three parts, 
entitled ‘Idealism,’ ‘ Mysticism,’ and ‘ The Nature 
and Criteria of Truth.’ 


Two important Histories of Russia. 


A HISTORY 
OF RUSSIA. 


By Prof. KLUCHEVSKY. Translated by C. J. 
HOGARTH. Demy 8vo, 3 vols. 7%. 6d. net per 
vol. 

A detailed and masterly study of the develop- 
ment of the Russian Nation. 

Outloox.—‘*‘ Conspicuous for its thoroughness.” 


AN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY +RUSSIA 


By JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
net. 

Prince Kroporkin in the Nation. — ‘‘ Quite 
unique for the wealth of information it contains.” 





Two Books on Egypt by 


E. A. Wallis Budge. 


Large crown 8vo. ILLUSTRATED. 
Ss. 6d. net each. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Outlook—‘‘ Written by Dr. Budge...... a master 
of his subject, the general reader may rely upon 
the accuracy of the works.”’ 





‘“*A GOLDEN BOOK OF CRITICISM.”—Nation. 


HENRY JAMES. 


NOTES ON NOVELISTS. 


Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 








15, Aldine House, Bedford St., LONDON. 
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Nationality and the War. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. (Dent & Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 


We have been told authoritatively that 
one of the principal objects of the present 
war is ‘‘ to reform the geography of Europe 
on national lines,’ and, though peace is 
still very far distant, it is essential that 
there should be formed an_ instructed 
public opinion with a clear idea of the 
results that we hope to attain. We 
imagine that before August 4th last few 
people other than professed historians 
and students of political science had any 
real ideas upon the subject at all. Wemay 
recall, however, that the volume of ‘The 
Cambridge Modern History’ dealing with 
the period 1845-71 was entitled ‘The 
Growth of Nationalities.” Few people 
trouble to read the history of the last fifty 
years, perhaps because we nominally 
attained national unity so long ago that 
we had ceased to think about the matter 
at all. Now the problem stares us in the 
face, and we ask the question, ‘‘ What is a 
nation ?’’ The more one tries to frame 

a satisfactory definition, the more difficult 
the problem appears to grow, as Lord 
Morley showed in his ‘ Notes on Politics 
and History,’ and one feels inclined to 
say that the term is incapable of exact 
definition. Such a conclusion, however. 
would be a confession of intellectual 
bankruptcy. 

Three exceptionally able papers have 
recently been published on the matter, 
viz., ‘ Nationalism and Liberty’ in The 
Round Table for December ; ‘ Europe and 
Problems of Nationality,’ by Prof. Alison 
Phillips, in The Edinburgh Review for 
January ; and ‘ The Nature of Nationality,’ 
by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, in The Political 
Quarterly for February. After reading 
one of these papers ideas seem to have 
been clarified ; but after reading all three 
one is convinced that there is no single 





definite test of a nation or a nationality. 
To put the problem in concrete form : Are 
the English a nation? Obviously, yes. 
But what about the Welsh ? If they are 
a nation, what is their relation to the 
English nation, and likewise of the Scotch 
and the Protestant and Catholic Irish ? So 
too, are the Jews a nation, a nationality, 
or a people. and what place do they occupy 
in the national states where they have 
made their homes ? 

The various single tests that have been 
suggested all fail on the ground of in- 
sufficiency, but all contain important 
elements. The political criterion cannot 
stand because if the boundaries of nations 
and states were conterminous the question 
would not be the most pressing one before 
the world at the present moment. Race 
is also a factor, but its discussion must 
wait until anthropologists can clearly 
differentiate races. No one would mini- 
mize the importance of language, but will 
any one be bold enough to suggest that 
Belgium and Switzerland should be dis- 
membered on that ground ? So, too, with 
religion, geographical conditions, and the 
influence of history. One element we 
can certainly regard as absolutely essen- 
tial, and that is the psychological. No 
body of people can form a nation unless 
they are conscious of their unity. To this 
Prof. Alison Phillips, following Lamprecht, 
would make the addition that no nation 
can persist without community of material 
interests. None of the other writers lays 
much stress upon this point; but Prof. 
Phillips, both in the above-quoted paper 
and in his ‘ Modern Europe,’ adduces 
weighty evidence in favour of his view. 
We do not think that the others have 
paid sufficient attention to this aspect of 
the matter, which he calls ** the strongest 
and most essential factor, in the absence 
of which nothing else will serve to main- 
tain the common sentiment.” 

Mr. Arnold Toynbee—whose work is in 
many respects worthy of the honoured 
name that he bears—does not attempt a 
definition of the term “nation.” The 
closest approach is the following state- 
ment :— 

“To hegin with, we already have a notion 
of what nationality is. Like all great forces 
in human life, it is nothing material or 
mechanical, but a subjective psychological 
feeling in living people. This feeling can 
be kindled by the presence of one or several 
of a series of factors: a commor country, 
especially if it isa well-defined physical region 
like an island, a river basin, or a mountain 
pass; a eommon janguage, especially if it 
has given birth to a literature ; a common 
religion ; and that much more impalpable 
force, © commen tradition or sense of 
memories shared from the past.” 


This definition, like every other, can be 
easily criticized, but we will confine our- 
selves to two remarks. One is that the 
author draws no distinction at all between 
a nation and a nationality, but treats 
nationality as the spirit animating a nation. 
The matter would not be of much import- 
ance, except for the fact that a thinker so 
eminent as Henry Sidgwick has made the 
two words the basis of a capital distinction. 
He terms a body possessing the sentiment 





of nationality that has attained to political 
union a“ nation” ; and a body that has not 
developed so fara ‘‘ nationality.” Sidgwick 
may have been right or wrong, but his 
distinction has attained wide currency, 
and should scarcely have been ignored. 

The other remark is that the definition 
takes no account of that factor of eco- 
nomic unity in which Prof. Phillips and 
others see the essential underlying condi- 
tion of a nation’s survival. This is the 
more curious as in the body of the work 
Mr. Toynbee shows himself keenly alive 
to the importance of this element, and 
bases many of his arguments upon its 
presence or absence. Altogether he seems 
at his weakest in the analysis of terms. 

The rest of the book is a most able and 
courageous attempt to think out what the 
reconstruction of the map on the basis of 
nationality would really mean—always 
assuming that eventual victory rests with 
the Allies. Nothing in the shape of facile 
generalities is satisfactory to Mr. Toynbee ; 
but every district affected, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the summit of the 
Hindu Kush, is treated in detail. The 
whole work forms a careful study in his- 
torical and political geography : well con- 
ceived, well thought out, and well and 
sometimes eloquently written. We do not 
suppose that any reader would agree with 
all the views expressed, but they are 
definite challenges to thought. 

A few of the conclusions may be men- 
tioned, though one must go to the book 
itself to appreciate the cogency of the 
arguments by which they are enforced. 

The German colonies in Africa are to 
be handed back to her as an earnest of the 
desire to make a lasting peace, and not to 
humiliate Germany. On the other hand, 
the Pacific colonies are to be retained. on 
the ground that they have not come into 
our hands at all, but into those of Japan 
and Australia. This argument seems hope- 
lessly inconsistent. If the Pacific islands 
have been taken not by “ us,” but by the 
Australian Commonwealth, then equally 
German South-West Africa is being con- 
quered by the Union forces, and not by 
‘us.’ The cases are in part materia. 

Passing over the suggested allotment 
of Alsace and Lorraine as the result of 
plebiscites and the reconstruction of a 
semi-autonomous Poland, we come to a 
most interesting chapter on the vitality of 
Austria, and a plan for the reconstruction 
of the Balkan States, including Hungary, 
with a view to their forming a Zollverein, 
and ultimately a closer political union. 
The scheme is based upon a dismember- 
ment of the Habsburg Empire, but the 
present reviewer is more impressed by 
the evidence in favour of the vitality 
of Austria than by that in the contrary 
sense. The relations, too, between the 
Habsburgs and the MHohenzollerns in 
the reconstructed Germany will scarcely, 
perhaps, be accommodated in the easy 
way suggested. This is a matter of 
opinion, but, if the Dual Monarchy sur- 
vives, the greater part of the scheme 
goes by the board. 

The internationalization of Constanti- 
nople and the Straits area under the 
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administration of the United States seems 
almost too fantastic for serious dis- 
cussion, as there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that America would take 
such a burden upon herself. It is hardly 
practical politics to surmise that a vic- 
torious Russia will allow herself to be 
diverted from the goal of her ambitions 
for the last 150 years. Guarantees may 
be requisite to protect other commercial 
interests, but one result of a victory 
by the Allies may be to seat the White 
Tsar of Russia in the city of Constantine, 
and the Patriarch of the Orthodox Church 
in the Cathedral of St. Sophia. The 
whole of the chapters on Russia are of 
great interest. and should be compared 
with those on the same subject in * War 
and Democracy.’ 

We cannot follow the author further 
through his fascinating reconstructions of 
Anatolia, Armenia, Arabia, and Persia, 
and the partition of Afghanistan; but 
the book is one that should be read and 
considered at the present time. Not the 
least of its merits is the excellent series 
of maps; and the print is a beautiful 
example of work by the Temple Press. 








a Biographical 
(Maemil- 


Rabindranath Tagore : 
Study. By Ernest Rhys. 
lan & Co., 5s. net.) 

IN calling his work a biographical study 

Mr. Rhys raises hopes which he does 

not satisfy. The broad facts of Mr. 

Tagore’s background—that he is a 

native of Bengal, belongs to a very 

wealthy Brahman family much addicted 
to the arts, is the son of the Maharshi, 
or Saint, Devendranath who founded the 
reformed church known as the Brahmo 

Samaj, and himself enjoys a wide 

popular reputation in India, not only 

as a poet, but also as a religious teacher 

—all this is well known. We learn from 

Mr. Rhys a few further details. Mr. 

Tagore was married at the age of twenty- 

three, and for the seventeen years fol- 

lowing his marriage managed the family 
estates at Shilaida on the banks of the 

Ganges. ‘‘ Here he came into touch 

with the real life of the people, and wrote 

down, hot from the life, tales and para- 
bles dealing with their everyday affairs.” 

We wish his biographer had taken the 

hint. What, we wonder, are the duties 

and responsibilities of such a manager 
on an Indian estate? What would 
we not give to be able to picture the 
great man in the daily scenes among 
which the most vivid and the most 
formative scenes of his young manhood 
were passed! Mr. Rhys attempts no- 
thingof the kind. We learn only that at 
the end of this period ‘he lost his 
beloved wife; then within a very few 
months, from consumption, the daughter 
who took her place; and then his 
youngest son.”” It would have been of 
interest to know, in relation to a family 
so remarkable as the Tagores and an 
individual member of it so distinguished 
as Rabindranath, something more about 





this marriage than the bare facts that 
it began and ended. It is sad to learn 
that two of the children who were its issue 
died, and that so many blows fel! upon 
the poet in such quick succession ; but 
it disturbs us in the midst of our sym- 
pathy to reflect that it is only by infer- 
ence—by a word let fall, it may be 
accidentally, in the record of these 
deaths—that we discern that two sons 
of the poet are still living; they are 
nowhere directly mentioned. 

Perhaps this is in accordance with 
Indian sentiment when the personality of 
a great man is under review. But it does 
not accord in the least with what is 
understood in this country as biography. 
In reviewing the Autobiography of the 
Maharshi, Rabindranath’s father, we 
were led to observe that, judging it 
from our Western standpoint, we found 
it lacking in just that sort of evervday 
detail which would have enabled us, 
more than anything else, to feel the 
writer’s saintliness. But although to 
Devendranath his family meant less than 
it could have done to any corresponding 
Englishman, and though, if our memory 
serves us, he left his wife at one period 
to live for several years as a mountain 
hermit, his household was, however 
superficiaily presented, made known to 
the reader of the Autobiography. Yet 
here Mr. Rhys, in what he calls a ‘“ bio- 
graphical study,” disposes of Rabindra- 
nath’s seventeen years of family life in 
two paragraphs, and does not so much as 
acquaint us with the names of his wife 
and children. 

The period of family life and estate- 
management, the ‘* Shilaida’’ period, 
produced * The Gardener’ (the first to 
be written of the poems hitherto trans- 
lated) and a number of prose tales at 
present little known in this country. It 
was preceded by the ** Calcutta ”’ period, 
when ‘aerial phantasms and drowsy 
enchantments, memories of days of 
fancy and fire, ghostly visitings and 
flashes of Meenad-like inspiration,’’ came 
** floating to the poet’s soul,”’ winning 
for him a comparison with Keats, and 
enabling him to lift Bengali poetry ‘* to 
the height of neo-romanticism.” It 
was followed by the period of mature 
practical activity and contemplative 
study which saw the foundation of 
India’s first public school, the Shanti 
Niketan or Abode of Peace, and the 
composition of the Gitanjali. 

Mr. Rhys gives us a charming, but 
again a very slight picture of the famous 
school and of the atmosphere thrown 
about it by Mr. Tagore’s presence and 
influence; but he is really occupied not 
with a biographical, but with a literary 
estimate. The beauty and surprise of 
the Gitanjali made a deep impression 
upon him as upon many other English- 
men; and he subsequently felt more 
immediately, as well he might, the great 
spell of its author’s personality. But 
the effect was, if he will pardon our 
saying so, a certain loss of proportion, 
a certain paralysis of judgment before 
the trance, the mirage of the East. His 





desire to acknowledge fully the virtue 
and beauty of the revelation Mr. Tagore 
brings has led him to forget much which, 
in our view. it specially behoves a 
Western critic to remember. He moral- 
izes,in a short preface, upon the disaster 
of war by which Europe is shaken, and 
intimates that, if we could throw off 
materialism and live with the contem- 


plative and poetic Brahmins, such 
tragedies might be avoidable. No one 
can be more anxious than ourselves 


to see such a development of human 
civilization as may leave war among 
the hideous memories of the past ; but 
for that reason we must deplore facile 
misapprehensions of the issue like this 
which Mr. Rhys’s attitude implies. It 
is not a difficult matter for a few thou- 
sand persons in a population of two 
hundred and fifty millions to wash their 
hands of material care, to be superior 
to the claims of the finite, and to live a 
Tolstoyan life oblivious of earthly ties. 
It is as easy to do this as to write a 
biographical study of a married man 
without mentioning his wife and chil- 
dren ; and it is the same sort of achieve- 
ment. Such a life has many beautiful 
aspects ; it admits of a refinement, a 
stillness, an intensification, seldom com- 
passed under the stirring and conflicting 
influences of the West. But Western 
civilization is based upon the admitted 
existence of wife and child; and the 
history of the East shows conclusively 
that affected unawareness of these factors 
always fails even in what it sets out 
to accomplish. The material world 
breaks in, with dire consequences, upon 
those who would attempt to banish it. 
The strength of the West lies in its 
recognition of the primary fact that the 
human spirit, as we know it here, is 
wedded to the clay, and advances only 
by accepting all the terms of the bond. 
Thus war is, indeed, terrible and 
grievous ; but it is nobler to acknow- 
ledge your wife and fight for her than 
to ignore her in the mistaken hope that 
she will leave you in peace. 

We venture upon these remarks 
because we are anxious that the great 
and deserved influence which the beauty 
of Mr. Tagore’s writing has given him in 
this country should not lead to mis- 
understanding and the inevitable re- 
action consequent uponit. He has done 
more than any one else in his genera- 
tion to awaken in England the wide- 
spread interest in Indian life which is 
indispensable to us if we are to fulfil our 
growing responsibilities to that great 
Empire. Yet our responsibilities do 
not really demand from us the worship 
of India’s saints, or even of her poets, so 
much as the rescuing and redeeming of 
the great mass of her population, with 
provision for them, in the first place, of 
the material framework essential to 
civilized life. Before this colossal pro- 
blem the wisdom of the East has been 
proved powerless; and we can only 
brace ourselves to our task so long as 
we remember that our own civilization, 
patent as its defects may he, is an 
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advance on theirs : that we are attemp- 
ting to do for ourselves and for them 
also what they can only not be said to 
have failed in, because they have, in 
fact, not seen so much as the possibility 
of attempting it. We admire Mr. 
Tagore greatly, as an artist to whose 
voice the world listens, and as one who 
is already bringing to his fellow-country- 
men, as none but a great poet can do, the 
seed of certain ideas on which Western 
life is founded, and which Eastern life has 
on the whole overlooked. It is because 
he is nearer to ourselves than other 
Indian poets are that he has so deeply 
touched us, and we have the right to say 
that, if he is nearer to us, it is because 
he has, by conscious and unconscious 
processes, assimilated something of our 
standards and of the spirit of our 
literature. 

Many of his readers, even of his 
English readers, are probably unaware 
that the essence of what he has to say 
has been said, and more fruitfully said, 
by Wordsworth—more fruitfully, be- 
cause in wider and more worldly 
contexts, with less mystification and 
more of easy humanity. The province 
of the English critic in regard to Mr. 
Tagore’s work is, we fancy, to explain 
this, to recognize also and guard against 
the lure of apparent simplicity, of the 
mysterious, the unknown, and to lay 
a solid basis for intelligent and lasting 
appreciation. 

Mr. Rhys seems to us to have preferred 
to heighten the lustre of the halo which 
has been cast about Mr. Tagore by 
English sentimentalists, and which, 
though it does not exaggerate, distorts 
and obscures his true proportions. 








The Gospel Miracles: an Essay with 
Two Appendices. By J. R. Illing- 
worth. (Macmillan & Co., 4s. 64d. 
net.) 


Dr. ILLINGWoRTH points out that, since 
the war now being waged is calling men 
to be more earnest in religion, the 
defence of an important element in the 
Creed may not be inopportune. His 
essay is an attempt to show that the 
occurrence of the Gospel miracles is 
er congruous with the Incarna- 
ion. 

The first chapter is devoted to an 
examination of the basis of freedom, 
and the conclusion reached is that the 
world of our experience is not one in 
which iron law overrides individuality, 
but is one where law is the condition of 
liberty, matter the minister of spirit, 
necessity subservient to freedom. In 
his dissertation on freedom Dr. Illing- 
worth asserts that introspection “ dis- 
closes the moral law, which declares 
that such and such things are right, and 
therefore I ought to do them—the law 
of conscience.’’ But what is to be 
examined in the process of introspection, 
and, whatever it may be, can it reveal 
the law of conscience, whatever con- 
science may be? In the same dis- 





sertation there is a remarkable conten- 
tion which is worthy, perhaps at most, 
of mention. It is argued that man’s 
misuse of his free will is a miracle, 

‘‘and the only miracle in the objectionable 
sense of the word—the real breach, not. of a 
physical law, but of what we may truly call 
a natural law....the way, that is, in which 
God wills that we should act. And this 
constitutes as real a contradiction of the 
divine will as if we were, per impossibile, to 
break a physical law, like that of gravitation.” 


But surely there is a fundamental 
difference. The violation of the moral 


law, which is taken as the will of God, 
may be called a miracle. The power to 
work this miracle is ours, since we are 
moral beings. We have not, on the 
other hand, the power to violate a 
physical law like gravitation, though we 
may control its operation. It may be 
said that to raise from the dead a body, 
which has seen corruption, is not a 
miracle, since the aetion is the result of 
some law controlled by a person with 
the power of direction. Yet it is just 
as rational to hold that the action is a 
violation of a physical law as to say that 
it is done by a control which is not 
understood of a law which is unknown. 
It certainly seems that the word 
‘*miracle,” if applicable to a violation 
of the moral law by all men, is not the 
word to designate the violation, as it 
seems to be. of physical law, in such a 
particular as the raising of a body from 
the dead, which is done by one or the 
few. 

Dr. Illingworth’s arguments, while 
they are stated with lucidity, are 
thus not always free from difficulties. 
The resurrection of Jesus as shown in 
the Gospels seers to be a violation of 
natural law as ordinarily apprehended. 
This violation is not admitted by Dr. 
Illingworth, and the idea of a new law 
is introduced. 

*“We confidently anticipate the day ”’ [he 

says] ‘‘when the risen body of Christ will be 
no longer merely believed, but actually seen, 
to be no violation of those laws of nature 
which are the decrees of God ; but only the 
first instance of the operation of a new law, 
expressive of God’s further decree, which is 
to raise man above the mortal, as He origin- 
ally raised him above the animal condition 
of existence.” 
Did the resurrection of Jesus, it may be 
asked, illustrate the working of a law 
by which man is made supra-mortal and 
by which men, in the course of the 
world’s history, are fundamentally 
changed, so that they are essentially 
different, not in religious character, but 
in nature or personality, from those who 
lived before the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection ? 

Further, it is to be noticed that 
the idea of a violation of an existing 
law or laws is rejected, and a fact, real 
or supposed, is explained as a result of a 
new law. But how is the existence of 
this new law to be demonstrated except 
by a reference to the one fact which is to 
be explained ? Dr. Illingworth points 
to the vivid details of the Resurrection 
which the Gospels present, and, in a 





passage of high literary value, describes 
the scenes depicted in the sacred narra- 
tive. The records which furnish these 
scenes were compiled at least a genera- 
tion after the events, and stress is laid 
on the circumstance that the records 
were written within the Church, and 
were not intended to satisfy the critical 
curiosity of unbelievers, but to tell 
believers ‘“‘ how the great fact, in whose 
experienced power they had long been 
living, first dawned upon the astonished 
disciples.’’ He will have nothing to do 
with the theory that the Lord’s appear- 
ances were of the nature of visions, since 
visions are to a great extent subjective ; 
and the things that happened, if they 
convinced the disciples of their Lord’s 
continued existence, must have guaran- 
teed their own objective reality as fully 
as did the recorded appearances. 

The history of the primitive Church 
proves that the men who were the first 
actors in the scenes of the world’s conver- 
sion were convinced that their Lord had 
risen ; and, whatever may have happened 
between the Crucifixion and the first 
preaching of the Gospel in Christ’s name, 
His disciples undoubtedly believed that 
He appeared to them. The records show 
that they thought that His body rose from 
the grave, and the Church accepted the 
story. In this connexion Dr. Illing- 
worth’s contention may be _ noted. 
‘* Now those,” he says, “* who reject the 
Church’s view of the resurrection are, of 
course, obliged to form some alternative 
hypothesis about the facts.” No wise 
man feels himself bound to accept the 
theory of ghosts as the explanation of 
certain alleged objective or subjective 
facts, and to maintain that theory 
till he finds one that will satisfy his 
scientific instinct. In like manner the 
person who accepts as a truth of experience 
the revelation of Jesus by Himself after 
His death is not bound to cling to the 
Church’s story of the Resurrection until 
he finds another explanation of the fact 
which he does not deny. 

The main contention of Dr. Illingworth 
may be easily understood. The Resurrec- 
tion is the miracle which receives the 
greatest emphasis in the New Testament, 
and is part and parcel of the Incarnation, 
which, he says, would be meaningless 
without it. Christians believe the miracle 
because it is unique and is bound up with 
the Incarnation. It includes the possi- 
bility, not to say the probability, of all the 
rest. The Virgin Birth, of course, is not 
excluded from serious consideration. It 
is claimed that the question of the Virgin 
Birth must be discussed entirely in the 
light of the Incarnation. 


‘Here was a new stage [Dr. Illingworth 
says] in the progress of creation to be 
realized ; anew departure to be inaugurated ; 
a new order of being to be evolved... .Now 
was the central event of human history to 
oceur. And when we look back upon the 
situation, with these great afterthoughts in 
mind, we cannot but feel it natural that at 
such a moraent man’s prophetic instinct 
should be justified by a fresh exhibition of 
the creative power of the Lord and giver of 
life.” 
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This is doubtless subjective reasoning ; 
and it is conceivable that the time may 
come when men will judge that the Incar- 
nation, in its human aspect, requires no 
abnormal or supranormal explanation, such 
as is implied in the Virgin Birth, in order 
that it may be recognized as the supreme 
fact in the world’s history. Dr. Illing- 
worth does not seek to furnish what may 
be called new scientific arguments for 
miracles; but he does show that the 
recorded miracles are compatible with the 
idea of the Incarnation, and that the 
Resurrection, the chief of these miracles, 
is in harmony with it. 








Samuel Henry Jeyes: a Sketch of his 
Personality and Work. By Sidney Low. 
(Duckworth & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


TuE late 8. H. Jeyes exercised an influence 
out of all proportion to his public reputa- 
tion. He was of course widely known and 
respected in what used to be called Fleet 
Street ; he was a familiar and attractive 
figure in the clubs and in certain draw ing- 
rooms. But if during Jeyes’s lifetime an 
educated Londoner dwelling outside those 
spheres of influence had been asked, ‘** Who 
is Jeyes?”’ the probable answer would 
have been, “I have never heard of him.” 
This absence of recognition was en- 
tirely to Jeyes’s taste. He belonged to the 
fast-diminishing school of journalists— 
conspicuous among whom were W. H. 
Mudford of The Standard, Norman MacColl, 
the late editor of The Atheneum, and 
E. B. Iwan-Miiller of The Pall Mall 
Gazette and Daily Telegraph—who were 
firm believers in anonymity ; who thought 
that their journals counted, and that the 
business of the writers employed on them 
was to work and keep their names out of 
the papers. They laboured hard and ably ; 
they were entrusted with confidences be- 
cause it was felt that those confidences 
would be respected and judiciously used ; 
they were steady friends, and, if the lame 
dog showed a sign of becoming sound again, 
he was helped over the stile. Such careers 
leave warm memories behind them ; and 
in Jeyes’s case there was the pathos that 
the editorship of The Standard, a post on 
which his hopes were most reasonably 
fixed, and which he would have admirably 
filled, had slipped from his grasp, owing 
to a change in proprietorship, several years 
before his premature end came to him. 
Such a life, unostentatious and devoid 
of dramatic incident, does not lend itself 
to protracted biography, and Mr. Sidney 
Low has wisely attempted none. But 
his ‘‘ Sketch ” will be keenly appreciated 
by those who knew and regarded Jeyes, 
and should appeal to the wide class that 
takes interest in the production of news- 
papers. Mr. Low has been especially 
fortunate in securing the pen of Mr. Allan 
Cameron for a vivacious account of Jeyes 
at Trinity College, Oxford, though J. H. 
Savory, perhaps the finest cover-point that 
ever fielded for the University, should 
have been included among the athletes in 
residence in their time, and Capel Cure, not 





“ Capet Cure,” stroked the college torpid. 
As Jeyes was at Oxford, so he continued 
to be in after years —a reading and 
thoughtful man with a genuine love of 
the classics, and a well-informed and 
pungent conversationalist. We like his 
retort to the present Bishop of Oxford. 
“IT say, you fellows,” beamed Gore, 
“'Tommy Green ’s given me a sermon!” 
“What,” jerked out Jeyes, “can’t he 
sell them ? ” 

A lectureship at University College 
proved uncongenial to Jeyes, who had 
nothing of the don about him, and at the 
Bar he lacked backing, though he should 
have succeeded in the end if he had 
persevered. He sought the surer income 
which journalism provides, and his habits 
of thoroughness and method, combined 
with his intimate acquaintance with men 
and things, pointed out its editorial side as 
the one that he was best qualified to enter. 
Mr. Low gives a humorous description of 
his three years’ association with Jeyes at 
the office of The St. James’s Gazette, under 
a proprietor who is easily recognizable as 
the explosive Eduard Steinkopf. He 
also identifies as Jeyes’s a smashing 
review of Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Picture of 
Dorian Gray,’ which was not without its 
consequences. From The St. James's 
Jeyes passed to The Standard, again as 
assistant-editor, and there he remained 
until the end of his life, struggling with 
work at home after he had become too ill 
to get down to his office. Twenty useful 
years were thus spent,for the most part in 
aserene atmosphere ; but the occupation 
was arduous and responsible, and his health 
not over-sound. Yet to the last he 
maintained his cheery optimism, and kept 
up his cautious yet pertinacious grip on 
the course of public affairs. 

Jeyes’s writings hardly give a fair 
measure of his powers, though his ‘ Life 
of Joseph Chamberlain’ is a model of 
well-arranged information, and his volume 
on * The Russells of Birmingham ’ contains 
many touches of shrewd reflection. Of 
the selection which Prof. W. P. Ker has 
added to Mr. Low’s “Sketch,” it is 
enough to say that it is excellent journa- 
lism, though a good deal of its interest has 
inevitably evaporated. There are pleasing 
echoes of ‘‘ Junius ” about the papers on 
Liberal politicians, originally contributed 
to The Standard over the signature of 
“ Friar John,” as in this opening to 
Mr. Lloyd George :— 


“Sir, You are better praised than trusted, 
and more denounced than disliked. The 
qualities that get you most often into 
trouble represent the more sterling side of 
vour character.” 


But Jeyes’s knowledge of the world is 
best displayed in ‘Our Gentlemanly 
Failures,’ a searching attack on the weak 
points of public-school and University 
education. We think he exaggerates 
somewhat the tendency of young English- 
men to make games the end of their lives, 
for otherwise the late dearth of amateurs 
in first-class cricket is not easily explained. 
But the article as a whole conveys Jeyes’s 
urbane and clear-eyed wisdom with telling 
effectiveness. 





FRENCH VIEWS OF THE WAR. 


Or the three French books before us 
‘La Guerre vue d’une Ambulance,’ by 
the Abbé Klein, is far the most readable ; 
but each contains much that is valuable, 
The Abbé has, from its start, been con- 
nected with the American Hospital at 
Neuilly, which began work in the first 
days of September, and was at that 
early date engaged in picking up the 
wounded at the front—a front which at 
that moment was very near Paris. Since 
then the German line has happily been 
pushed back ; but the American Hospital 
has continued to send its ambulances and 
nurse great numbers of English, French, 
and Africans. In the earliest pages of 
his diary the Abbé shows how France rose 
to the occasion, how all political lines were 
effaced, and how French Socialists and 
others put aside their special grievances 
in order to work for the safety of their 
country. 

The author evidently has the happy 
knack of making himself loved by soldiers, 
and he has collected many stories of the 
war, which are not merely thoroughly 
readable, but also have permanent interest 
in the new light they throw on some 
of the fighting which has taken place 
in France. We note his statement that a 
third of the French clergy are under arms. 

He has left his diary as he wrote it, and 
it serves to show what were the rumours 
in France in August and September. We 
find many of the ridiculous tales which did 
duty in our own country, and we even 
meet again our old friends the Cossacks 
who were brought by British ships from 
Archangel, transported by rail through 
Great Britain, and taken to France. The 
stories seem stupid enough now; but we 
think the Abbé was wise to let his im- 
pressions of the moment stand. 

That France was not fully prepared for 
war we know; and more than once the 
author returns to the question of the lack 
of ammunition and arms. He gives a 
graphic picture of soldiers idly waiting 
to go to the front, kept back in their 
villages because they had no rifles; and 
on September 3rd there is this note :— 

“On travaille ferme & la fabrication des 
armes et des poudres; un crédit spécial 
vient méme d’y étre affecté. On y travaille 
ferme, depuis un mois; et le traité de 
Francfort date de quarante-quatre ans! 

The author has much to say of the fine 
spirit of the soldiers, but admits that it 
would be exaggeration to pretend that more 
than a few show anxiety to return to the 
front. The only exceptions he makes 
are in favour of the French officers, the 
English of all ranks, and the African 
professional fighting-meu. He has re- 
ported with skill, and in a way that 





La Guerre vue dune Ambulance. Par 
TYAbbé Félix Klein. (Paris, Armand 
Colin, 3fr. 50.) 

Les Responsabilités de UV Allemagne dans la 
Guerre de 1914. Par P. Saintyves. (Paris, 
E. Nourry, 4fr.) 

Les Origines de la Guerre Européenne. Part 
Auguste Gauvain. (Armand Colin, 
3fr. 50.) 
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carries conviction, stories of mobilization 
and the battle-field, and has done it in a 
way so touching that few who read him 
will forget what he says or have any but 
kindly feelings for the American Hospital. 


There can be no doubt as to the patience 
and industry of M. Saintyves, who appears 
to have read everything, and who, in 
‘Les Responsabilités de Allemagne dans 
Ja Guerre de 1914,’ has given us a heavy 
book, packed with quotations from 
official and non-official sources. If his 
work had been well indexed, it would 
have been useful for reference; but an 
index is lacking, and the volume is hard to 
read. It is an honest attempt to set out 
not only the responsibilities of Germany, 
but also those of the Triple Alliance and 
the Allies—to show how Germany vio- 
lated neutrality, and the systematic 
barbarity with which she has conducted 
the war. All the necessary facts are to be 
found in M. Saintyves’s book, but it would 
have carried more weight if he had sifted 
his material through a finer mesh, and had 
rejected some “ evidence ”’ which is quoted 
from newspapers on which no one who 
knows them would rely. 


M. Auguste Gauvain has divided his book 
on ‘ Les Origines de la Guerre Européenne’ 
into two parts. In the first he deals 
with the immediate causes of the war, 
basing himself on official documents. In 
the second he offers a commentary, written 
day by day for the Journal des Débats, on 
events which occurred between the time 
of the assassination of the Austrian Arch- 
duke and the outbreak of hostilities. The 
book appears to have been completed in 
January ; and it therefore could not take 
note of some important State papers 
which have only been made public since 
that time. 

M. Gauvain suggests that the present 
conflagration is due to one immediate cause 
and many older and deep-rooted causes. 
He wisely, we think, lays little stress on 
the Serbian pretext, and gives proper 
weight to the old trouble of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the rivalry between the 
British and German navies. He con- 
siders that ‘‘la guerre était décidée en 
principe & Vienne et 4 Berlin bien avant 
Yaccident qui la provoqua ;”’ and as long 
ago as July 28th he set out in the 
Débats the reasons why it was necessary 
that Russia and France and England 
should not forget history, and should not 
let Serbia be strangled in 1914 as they 
allowed Denmark to be despoiled in 1864. 
He showed that such a policy would be 
suicide for the Allies, and that, if Germany 
and Austria were victorious in the East, 
they would not delay to pick a quarrel in 
the West. He was, of course, writing 
before we had declared war, but he wrote 
with great foresight, showed why the risks 
for us would be greater if war were post- 
poned, and has presented a case that it 
will be hard to answer. 

The three books are, for French books, 
singularly free from misprints; and the 
only mistake in English names that we 
have noted is that M. Gauvain has knighted 
Mr. Charles Trevelyan. 





German Culture, Past and Present. By 
Ernest Belfort Bax. (Allen & Unwin, 
4s. 6d.) 

Tuts book does not fulfil the promise of its 

title. It is mainly concerned with the 

Germany of Luther ; 

Bismarck and General von Bernhardi is 


the Germany of | 


discussed perfunctorily in two chapters | 
| concerned—it has been admitted at Cam- 


at the end. Mr. Bax has written 
several volumes on Germany at the close 


of the Middle Ages ; here he has borrowed 
so freely from his earlier works on 
Luther, Ulrich von MHutten, and the 


| bridge. 


Anabaptists that one seems merely to be | ; 
| such qualities must be part of any rightly 


them again in a _ condensed 
form. This might be excused if he had 
dealt on the same scale with German 
civilization from the days of Luther to 
ourown time. Instead of that he supplies 
a bald summary of events. 
the rise of Prussia, and explaining that 
the so-called unity of Germany has proved 
to be the subjection of all Germans under 
the Prussian jack-boot. 

It is a pity that Mr. Bax did not expand 
his last chapter on modern German culture, 
because he is evidently familiar with the 
subject, and can see the good as well as 
the bad points of the system. Nothing 
is to be gained by denying that the Ger- 
mans are a widely instructed people : the 
fact only throws the faults of rulers and 
subjects into sharper relief. But instruc- 
tion is not everything. Mr. Bax notes 
the lack of originality in the men of the 
new Empire, and the moral and material 
degeneration that has gone on since 1870. 
He is inclined to minimize the supposed 
influence of Nietzsche on the Chauvinists, 
though the eccentric philosopher’s catch- 
words have proved useful to advocates 
of Pan-Germanism or ‘‘ Germany above 
all.” Mr. Bax admits his disappointment 
at the failure of Social Democracy to 
prevent the war or to check the violence 
of Militarism in its many perverted forms. 
He suggests that the party had grown 
too fast, and absorbed undesirable ele- 
ments :— 

**A sordid practicalism has made itself 
felt, due to a feverish desire to play an 
important 76le in the detail of current politics. 
Personal ambition and the mechanical work- 
ing of the party system have also had their 
evil influences in the movement in recent 
vears.”’ 

These somewhat cryptic utterances need 
defining and explaining for the ordinary 
reader’s benefit, though every one who 
had followed the quarrels of the German 
Socialists during the last few years must 
have been prepared for what has happened. 
Mr. Bax thinks that ** the core of the party 
is as sound and as true to principle as ever 
it was’; but it seems to be a very thin 
core. He is optimistic enough to add 
that, ‘‘ before many months are over, the 
scales will fall from the eyes of the masses 
of Germany’’; but he takes care to speak 
vaguely as to the German “ revolutionary 
movement ”’ for which some good people 
here are watching. At present the slaves 
hug their chains, and there is not the least 
sign of any disposition even to criticize 
the ‘‘ All- Highest War Lord,’’ who has 
brought his people face to face with ruin. 


reading 


outlining | 





On the Writing of English. By George 
Townsend Warner. (Blackie & Son, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


THE educational value of essay - writing 
has long been recognized at Oxford and 
some of our public schools. More recently 
—so far as Tripos work, at any rate, is 


The obvious advantages of it 
are that, amongst other things, it compels 
the student to think for himself, to 
marshal his ideas, and to develope the 
art of self-expression. The cultivation of 


directed system of education. They will 
prove as valuable to a career in the courts 
as in the counting-house, in the pulpit as in 
the laboratory. They have not always 
been cultivated. Men of science, more 
than others, have suffered from an over- 
specialized course of teaching which has 
left them without the facility of expressing 
and expounding their ideas in English at 
once readable and intelligible. There is 
a welcome tendency to recognize that 
shortcoming in the present age. We have 
long been warned to “ learn to write well 
or not to write at all.” The Atheneum 
has never failed to insist upon that ideal 
in literature. Beyond a certain point, of 
course, it is an ideal which involves a 
sense of style, and that is a gift of God. 
But up to that point the art of writing, 
like the art of drawing, is teachable. Mr. 
Warner’s hints alone are sufficient to show 
how well nowadays it is being taught. 

The title of his book is not an accurate 
index to its contents, nor is the manner 
of it a good example of the subject. It is 
a business-like manual of instruction to 
schoolboys on the first principles of build- 
ing up an essay. It consists of breezy, 
practical talks in the modern pedagogic 
style, designed to suggest a method of 
constructing an essay on any set subject 
in the classroom, and then to warn the 
schoolboy of the commonest pitfalls which 
lie in wait for the beginner in the art of 
expressing the ideas he has collected. 
The advice is always sound and good, and 
the liveliness of the author’s manner is 
better for his purpose than much fine 
writing. Bearing in mind the limited 
aim of the book, the reader will not expect 
a profound essay on style. But the school- 
boy will derive benefit and amusement 
from the various versions, in colloquial, 
forensic, and bad newspaper styles, of the 
story of the Good Samaritan, which are 
offered as awful examples of what should 
be avoided. 

The Appendix contains some specimens 
of models for imitation. It is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive; but we are 
inclined to suggest that Swift, Froude, and 
Landor, who are not mentioned, are better 
writers for a boy to follow than Bacon, 
Lamb, Macaulay, or Stevenson. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing in the Appendix, 
or even in the book as a whole, is the 
essay by a sixth-form boy at Harrow. 
It shows what can be achieved by a 
“toward ” pupil under the guidance of a 
good teacher. Mr. Warner will wish for 
no greater compliment. 
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FICTION. 


From the Shelf. By Holgar Paxton. (Dent 

& Sons, 3s. 6d. net.) 

“To everything there is a season [said 

the Preacher}, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven ; a time to be born, and a 
time to die; a time to plant, and a time to 
pluck up that which is planted; a time to 
kill, and a time to heal; a time to break 
down....”’ 
A disillusioned and overworked archi- 
tect, chancing on this passage of Ecclesi- 
astes, knew that his time to break down 
had come, and set out to find a restful and 
obscure “ shelf” on which ‘ to build up.” 
Only one luxury was imperative—sun- 
shine—and, guided by a truant ass, he 
stumbled upon a dilapidated harbour of 
refuge, shaded by a giant vine and en- 
circled by orange-groves; in the heart of 
a Mediterranean island off the coast of 
Spain. Returning health changed him 
from a misanthropic recluse into one who 
had interest and affection to spare for 
others, and finally restored his desire for 
work. The gradual process of ‘ building- 
up” is skilfully shown. For the first 
few months the recluse shunned inter- 
course with human kind, enveloped in the 
quiet. sun-saturated drowsiness of per- 
petual afternoon ; but he made friends one 
by one with the simple villagers, attending 
their weddings and festas, and learning 
their domestic economy and uneventful 
histories until he was ready again for emo- 
tions—a Platonic flirtation with the pretty 
English wife of a Dutch artist, and a 
stirring of deeper sentiment for a seductive 
Spanish girl. 

The author, however, barely touches the 
fringe of human romance; his task was 
to record smoothly and unpretentiously 
the healthful effects of a picturesque island 
and the primitive simplicity of its people. 


Co - Directors. By Una L. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 
THE business partnership of an inventox 
and a lady capitalist produces, under the 
guidance of Miss Silberrad, a romance 
which may be recommended to the business 
man as a happy substitute for the interest 
supplied to his leisure hour by the latest 
quotations of the share market. The 
heroine, with her mixture of shrewd 
practicality and affection for the gracious 
and decorative, is a thoroughly wholesome 
and likeable character; and one is not 
sorry to see a woman of 35 standing, for 
once in a way, in the romantic foreground 
to the disadvantage of a human “ Pansy”’ 
under 20. The business side of the novel 
presents a dark view of the antagonism 
created by the competitive spirit in the 
Welsh mining industry. The hero, who 
has invented a process for the manufacture 
of slate, finds that, surrounded by jealous 
breadwinners apt in keeping the “ eleventh 
commandment ” (** Thou shalt not be found 
out *’), slate is as unlucky for him as opals 
are said to be for people not born in 
October. Miss Silberrad achieves a happy 
ending, but not by the conquest of pre- 
judice or the vindication of the law. On 
the whole, she may be complimented for 

a distinctly unusual performance. 


Silberrad. 











Payment. By R. Allatini. (Melrose, 6s.) 


Part J., beginning indifferently, is good 
enough as it proceeds to claim attention 
for a work of fiction in an abnormal 
year. But with Part Il. comes dis- 
illusion. Through nearly 100 pages we 
read of a young woman humbugging 
herself with palmists and palmistry. One 
almost suspects the whole of being padding 
to secure the usual length of a novel. 
Could we have forgotten Part IT., the 
characterization in Part III. would have 
been interesting instead of inconsistent. 
That a “live” daughter, doomed to 
existence with a mother whose chief 
interest was to kill time, should be driven 
to get her future foretold by a humbug is 
reasonable ; but if she drugged her mind 
over a long period with that sort of non- 
sense, she would hardly take command of 
a distracted coterie caught abroad on an 
unearned holiday at the outbreak of war. 

The young journalist is, on the other 
hand, consistently good. His employment 
on a copper-catching news sheet, and 
his morbid repugnance to the thought 
of physical injury or pain naturally lead 
to ranting like this :— 


**T wanted to hit back, to strike and strike 
and strike....Do you see now why I must 
go, Maureen? I want my share in the 
revenge to be taken for all the crimes per- 
petrated on the wounded, on defenceless 
women and children—children too, Maureen 
....feet cut off, eyes gouged out....Oh, 
nameless things....I’m seeing red all day 
and allnight. I want to feel my blows going 
home, time upon time. If I could only kill 
one of the swine who are responsible for the 
atrocities I’d die happy.” 

It would have been interesting to trace 
the effect of actual warfare on such a 
character ; but the author instead subjects 
him to physical injury while he is on his 
way to enlist ; and Part IV. remorselessly 
works up to his suicide. All this is quite 
good. If only the publisher’s reader had 
cut out Book II., and eliminated some 
obvious lapses from actuality throughout, 
there would have been no need to modify 
our praise. 


Two Sinners. By Mrs. David G. Ritchie. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 6s.) 


WHEN we consider the unusual discern- 
ment shown by the author of * Two Sinners,’ 
this novel seems constructed on curiously 
conventional lines. The heroine is one of 
the three daughters of adeceased general ; 
like the “ three sisters ’’ in Chekhov’s play 
of that name, they feel they are incomplete 
in themselves. and look for husbands. 
The novel is principally concerned with 
the second daughter, who is led through 
sorrow to a truer understanding of the 
man to whom she had once been engaged. 
The man in question is depicted in a 
somewhat inconclusive manner ; those of 
his qualities which at first repel, gradually 
endear him to the lady, but we are not 
allowed to watch the transformation of 
his character except from afar. Some 
light relief is supplied by the lapdog of 
the heroine’s aunt, and the devotion of 
its mistress to it. 





Allward. By E. §&. 

Boon, 6s.) 

‘ ALLWARD ’ is a tale of the gipsy peoples 
—‘ travellers’ who are always moving 
‘northward, southward, eastward, west- 
ward—allward,” but the title is a play 
upon words, for Adam Allward was a 
defaulting banker whose name the hero 
borrowed—at first inadvertently. but later 
from a whimsica! sense of its appropriate- 
ness. 

Miss Stevens has a race appreciation of 
the lure of open spaces, and a sympathetic 
understanding of nomad peoples, whether 
it be the Arab of the Sudan or the gipsy 
of the New Forest ; she insists upon their 
virtues without attempting to gloss over 
their vices. The love-story of the gipsy 
girl is no ethereal romance, but a primal 
passion, like the mating of the other wild 
things of the forest. 

The book is a conscientious study 
of language and customs, stripped of the 
glamour with which many authors invest 
the broad highway—a record of rain, 
persecution, and hard living, with the 
Borrovian compensation of ‘ the wind in 
the heath.” The abundant use of * tra- 
veller ’’ words and pronunciation is per- 
haps a little irritating to the uninitiated, 
but, as the author says, their translation 
is immaterial to the narrative. 


The Pagans. By Mrs. Hugh and Hugh 
Fraser. (Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 

Pacans, like Christians, are doubtless of 
many varieties, yet the average inhabitant 
of a heathen country, whether ancient or 
modern, might, we think, justly resent 
a classification which included him 
under the same head as the characters 
presented to us by Mrs. and Mr. Fraser. 
They exhibit, in our view, a depressing 
conformity to one type, the distinctions 
suggested by the authors being too fine 
for ordinary perceptions. The white- 
souled maiden and the breezy son of 
nature on the one hand seem to us governed 
by precisely the same motive as the high- 
placed courtesan and the male degenerate 
on the other—a complete disregard for 
every consideration except the whim of 
the moment. Their achievements cover & 
sufficiently wide field, blackmailing, false 
witness, and even assassination being 
added to more obvious breaches of the 
Decalogue ; and the result is a story which 
has the merit of rarely falling flat. 


Fifty-One Tales. By Lord Dunsany. 
(Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d. net.) 

THESE short tales recall both the manner 
and the composition of the ‘ Fables’ of 
R. L. Stevenson. They have, however, 
an individual quality of their own, the 
dainty whimsicality which distinguishes 
Lord Dunsany’s work. Here he appears 
to have been animated by many motives: 
sometimes he is satirical; at other times 
he confines himself to a descriptive passage, 
carefully built up on lines slightly recalling 
Pater. The ‘Tales’ produce their best 
effect when read singly ; the manner tends 
to be distinctly cloying when sketch follows 
sketch and the reader understands the 
nature of the art employed. 


Stevens. (Mills & 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
— Qs 


THEOLOGY. 


Buckell (A. C.), Tue GREATEST WAR, 1 /6 net. 
Skeffington 
Six sermons on spiritual warfare. 

Horsley (Rev. John William), A ComMMENTARY ON 

THE LITANY, 1/6 net. Skeffington 
This is ‘‘ a manual not so much for the student 
or the preacher as for the intelligent churchgoer.”’ 

Lees (Rev. Harrington C.), THe DiviNE MASTER IN 
Home Lire, 3 /6 mA em 

The author’s purpose is ‘‘ to write on the 
place of Christ in our home life.” 

Lofthouse (William F.), THE MAKING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, ‘‘ Manuals for Christian Thinkers,”’ 
1/ net. Kelly 

A short account of the history of the Hebrew 

Bible, the original text and later versions. 


Murray (Marr), BrsLE PROPHECIES AND THE PLAIN 

Man, 6/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

A study of the prophetic passages of the Bible 
with reference to the present war. 


Nurse (Rev. Euston J.), PROPHECY AND THE WAR’ 
2/ net. Skeffington 
Seven sermons which were preached in Winder- 
mere Parish Church in the early part of this year. 


POETRY. 


Chesterton (Gilbert Keith), Poems, 5 / net. 
Burns & Oates 
The volume contains three dedications, ‘ War 
Poems,’ ‘Love Poems,’ ‘ Religious Poems,’ 
‘Rhymes for the Times,’ ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ 
and ‘ Ballades.’ 
Dobell (Bertram), SONNETS AND Lyrics: a Little 
Book of Verse on the Present W me 1/ net. 
P. E. Dobell 
This little volume has been jade for the 
press, and a few of the pieces revised, by Mr. S 
Bradbury. 
Drinkwater (John), SwoRDS AND PLOUGHSHARES, 
2/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
The later pieces in the book have been in- 
spired by the war. Acknowledgments are made 
to the editors of The British Revi iew, Country Life, 
and other papers. 
Foljambe (Judith), Soncs or SrmpLe THINGS, 
2/6 net. Curtis & Davison 
These songs include ‘When I Must Die,’ 
‘Rex Dolorum,’ ‘ The Babe,’ and ‘ Maiden Love.’ 
The book is being sold for the benefit of the Sick 
and Wounded Fund. 
Freston (H. Rex), THE QuEsT OF BEAUTY, AND 
OTHER PoEms, 1/ net. Oxford, Blackwell 
Some of the poems in this booklet are repro- 
duced from ‘ Oxford Poetry, 1914,’ The Daily 
Mirror, The Sunday Pictorial, and The Oxford 
Magazine. 
Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Fires, 3 ms net. 
Elkin Mathews 
These verses were first published in three 
volumes in 1912. 


Radclyffe-Hall (Marguerite), THe ForGoTTEN 
IsLAND, 2/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
The chief themes treated in this little 


volume are love and the beauties of nature. 
Swinglehurst (H. E.), Parriotic Pores, 1 / net. 
Unwin Bros. 
A collection of patriotic verses dating from 
1910. It includes pieces on the death of King 
Edward, Lord Kitchener, Belgium, and the ‘ British 
Contingent leaves Chili for the Front.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


John vient Library, Manchester, BULLETIN, 
April, 6 Longmans 
See * Literary Gossip,’ p. 429. 


a Public Library, READERS’ GUIDE, May, 

Norwich, Library Committee 

Me his number completes the series of classified 

catalogues of the Library which have been appear- 
ing in The Readers’ Guide since 1911. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ladd a Trumbull), WHat OvuGut I To Do? 
6/ net, Longmans 
“An inquiry into the nature and kinds of 
virtue, and into the sanctions, aims, and values 
of the moral life.” 
Murray (Prof. Gilbert), THe Stoic PHILOSOPHY: 
6d. net. Watts & Co.; Allen & Unwin 
The Conway Memorial Lecture delivered at 
South Place Institute last March. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


American Society of Church History: Papers, 
Second Series, Vol. IV., edited by William 
Walker Rockwell, 12 /6 net. Putnam 


Includes three papers read at the Jackson 
Memorial Meeting in Decenrber, 1912; ‘ A Sketch 
of the Religious History of the Negroes in the 
South,’ by Mr. Richard Clark Reed; ‘ Luther 
and Toleration,’ by Mr. John Alfred Faulkner ; 
* John Huss and the 7 of the Church,’ by 
Mr. David Schley Schaff, & 


Cornish (Blanche Warre), Leslie (Shane), and 
Other of his Friends, MEMORIALS OF ROBERT 
HvuGH BENsoN, 2/6 net. Burns & Oates 

Mrs. Warre Cornish’s appreciation of Mon- 
signor Benson is reprinted from The Dublin —- iew 

Mr. Leslie contributes an article on ‘ The Cam- 

bridge Apostolate,’ and Mr. Richard Howden some 

* Anecdotes.’ 


Holt (Winifred), A BEACON FOR THE BLIND : being 
a Life of Henry Fawcett, the Blind Postmaster- 
General, 7 /6 net. Constable 

Viscount Bryce contributes a Foreword to 
this biography. 


Lewin (Evans), THE GERMANS AND AFRICA, 10/6 
net Cassell 
The author, who is the librarian of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, gives an account of the German 
colonial expansion in Africa, and describes the 
policy and aims of Germany in Africa. Earl Grey 
contributes the Introduction. 


Macaulay (Lord), THE History oF ENGLAND, 
edited by Charles Harding Firth, Vol. VI., 
10 /6 net. Macmillan 

The concluding volume of this illustrated 
edition. 


Pipe Roll Society: PuBLICATIONS, Vol. XXXVI., 
THE GREAT ROLL OF THE PIPE FOR THE THIRTY- 
SECOND YEAR OF THE REIGN OF KING HENry II. 
A.D. 1185-6. St. Catherine Press 

Includes an historical Introduction by Dr. 

J.H. Round,,and Indexes extending to more_than 

fifty pages. 


University of Toronto Studies: REVIEW or His- 
TORICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA, 
edited by George M. Wrong, H. H. Langton, 
and W. Stewart Wallace, Vol. XIX., $1.50. 

Toronto, Glasgow & Brook 

This volume contains reviews of the publica- 
tions of 1914 which related to Canada. They are 
grouped under such headings as ‘ Canada’s 

Relations to the Empire,’ ‘ Provincial and Local 

History,’ ‘ Anthropology, Ethnology, and Folk- 

lore,’ &c. 


Watson (Col. Sir Charles M.), History OF THE 

Corps OF Roya ENGINEERS, Vol. III., 10/6 

Chatham, Royal Engineers’ Institute 

This volume contains the later history of the 

Corps, and includes accounts of the campaigns in 

the Sudan and in South Africa, and short bio- 
graphies of some distinguished officers. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Active Service Pocket Dictionary and Letter Wallet, 

1/ net. Gale & Polden 

Contains tabulated lists of words and phrases 

in English, French, German, and Russian, with 
phonetic transcriptions. 


Anthology of Patriotic Prose, selected by Frede rick 
Page, 2/ net Milford 
This anthology includes a few translations. 
Some of the writers represented are Milton, Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Mazzini, Swedenborg, ‘ Chris- 
topher North,’ and Cardinal Mercier. 


Barron (Clarence W.), THE AupaAcious Wak, 

4/6 net. Constable 

The author went to the front as corre spondent 

for certain American journals in order ‘‘ to ascer- 

tain at close hand the financial factors in this war 
and the financial results therefrom.’ 


Buxton (Noel and Charles Roden), THE WAR 

AND THE BALKANS, 2 /6 net. Allen & Unwin 

The authors have paid a visit of four months 

to the Balkans since the outbreak of the war, 

and here discuss the present political situation 
in those states. 


Fortescue (Granville), AT THE FRONT WITH THREE 
ARMIES: my Adventures in the Great War, 
6 / net. Melrose 
This book deals with events of the first three 
months of the year, and is partly based on articles 
which have appeared in The Daily Telegraph, The 
New York American, The Metropolitan Magazine, 
and other periodicals. 





«‘ Germany on the Brain,’’. or, The Obsession of 
“A Crank,’’ Gleanings from The National 
Review, 1899-1914, 3/ net. 

14, Tavistock Street, W.C. 

A selection from the articles which have 
appeared in The National Review during the last 
fifteen years dealing with the German menace to 

European peace. 

Hedin (Sven), WiTH THE GERMAN ARMIES IN THE 
West, Authorized Translation from the Swedish 
by H. G. de Walterstorff, 10 /6 net. Lane 

An account of the author’s experiences during 
two months spent on the German Western front. 

In a Preface Dr. Hedin replies to Mr. William 

Archer’s criticism of the book which appeared in 

The Daily Telegraph last February. 

Namier (Lewis B.), GERMANY AND EASTERN 
EUROPE, 1 / net. Duckworth 

Mr. Namier suggests that the origin of the 
war lies in Eastern Europe, and that the struggle 
is essentially between Teuton and Slav. 

Notes on First Aid for N.C.O.’s and Men, by an 
Officer of the 14th (Service) Battalion, the 
Manchester Regiment, 6d. net. 

Gale & Polden 
A little handbook for the soldier, illustrated 
with a few diagrams. 

Reitlinger (Frederic), A DiPLOMAT’s MEMOIR OF 
1870, translated from the French by his 
Nephew, Henry Reitlinger, 2 / net. 

Chatto & Windus 
Frederic Reitlinger, private secretary to 

Jules Favre, escaped from the siege of Paris in a 

balloon, and was charged with a political mission 

to London and Vienna. 

Tips for the Front, What to Do, and What to 
Avoid on Active Service, by ‘ Rousillon,’’ 6d. 
net. Gale & Polden 

Containing hints on health and sanitation, 

on trench warfare, artillery fire, &c. 

Tudor-Pole (W.), THE GREAT WAR: Some Deeper 
Issues, 2 / net e 

The paper which gives its title to the book 
was read at the Caxton Hall last November. It 
is followed by an article re printed from The Quest, 

‘ The Passing of Major P. “y and ‘ Leaves from the 

Notebook of a Visionary. 

War obviated by an International Police. 

The Hague, Nijhoff 
collected from various 


A series of essays 
promoters of peace in 


sources, and written by 
Holland, Finland, America, Austria, France, 
Germany, and Great Britain. Those not origin- 
ally written in English have been translated. 


WAR MAPS. 


War Map of South Central Europe, 1/ net. Bacon 
The map extends from Warsaw to Greece, 
and from Sebastopol to Budapest. The scale is 
forty-three miles to an inch. 
ECONOMICS. 
Hutchinson (Lincoln), THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPETITION, 7 /6 net. 
Macmillan 
A study of the probable influence of the new 
canal upon the trade of the Atlantic and Pacific 
eountries. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Haynes (E. S. P.), Divorce as It Micut BE, 
2/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 
Papers reproduced from The _ Fortnightly 
Review, The English Review, and The International 
Journal of Ethics. 
EDUCATION. 
Fisher wyre! Canfield), MoTHERS AND CHIL- 
DREN, 4 /6 net Constable 
A handbook on the training of young children. 
Some of the chapters are based on articles which 
have appeared in T'o-day’s Magazine. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Chambers’s Practical Concentric Arithmetics, by 
a Head Teacher, edited by W. Woodburn , 
Book VI., 4d. 

This part contains more advanced exercises 
in vulgar and decimal fractions, profit and loss, 
graphs and graphic representations, the volume 
of rectangular solids and the cylinder, &c. 


FICTION. 


Artzibashef (Michael), THE MILLIONAIRE, trans- 
lated by Percy Pinkerton, 6 / Secker 
The volume also contains ‘ Ivan Lande’ and 
‘Nina,’ M. Artzibashef contributes an auto- 
biographical letter. 
N CASE, 7d. net. 
Bentley (E. C.), TRENT’s Last ae 
A new edition of this well-known detective 
story. 
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Bliss (Reginald), Boon: THE MIND OF THE RACE, 
THE WILD ASSES OF THE DEVIL, AND THE LAST 
Trump, 6 / Fisher Unwin 

This is described as “ a First Selection from 
the Literary Remains of George Boon, appropriate 
to the Times, prepared for publication by Regi- 
nald Bliss.” Mr. H. G. Wells writes an ‘“‘ Am- 
biguous Introduction,’”’ in which he repudiates 
any future identification of himself and Bliss. 

Brown (Vincent), His MoTHER’s Honour, 6/ 

Chapman & Hall 

The tale of two brothers who discover that 
the elder and nominal heir is illegitimate. 


Bruce (Henry), THE SoNG oF SURRENDER, 6 7 
ng 
The love-story of a Maratha prince and a 
beautiful Eurasian girl. 
Cannan (Gilbert), WINDMILLS: a Book of Fables, 
5/ net. Secker 
These fables are entitled ‘ Samways Island,’ 
* Ultimus,’ ‘ Gynecologia,’ and ‘ Out of Work.’ 
Clarke (Isabel C.), WHosE NAME IS LEGION, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
The author deals with Catholicism and 
spiritualism as opposing forces. 
Galsworthy (John), THe LirrLe MAN, AND OTHER 
SATIREs, 6 / Heinemann 
Some of these are reprinted from The Nation, 
The Delineator, and Scribner's Magazine. 


Heilgers (Louise), SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE. 
Dryden Publishing Co. 
A collection of short stories and sketches of 
incidents at the front. 
Kipling (Rudyard), TrRarrics AND DISCOVERIES, 
2 vols.; ACTIONS AND ReEacTIoNS, 2 vols., 
2 /6 net per vol. Macmillan 
New volumes in ‘“‘ The Service Kipling.” 
Molyneux (J. P.), ‘‘ Fatu In!” 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
A story of the South African War. 


ee (K. L.), Matps oF SALEM, 6/ Long 
e theme of this tale is the persecution of 
witches in New England, and the scenes are laid 
in Salem, Massachusetts. 
Rhodes (Hylda), A Star Astray, 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
The heroine, who is out of sympathy with 
her family, falls in love with a married man, but 
finds relief from her sorrows in music. 
Roland (John), THE ADVENTURES OF CIGARETTE 
6/ Blackwood 
Concerns the adventures on the road of 
Cigarette and his boy companion. 
Urquhart (Paul), THE TURMOIL, 6 / 
Ward & Lock 
A tale of an English secret-service agent and 
a@ German spy. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


American Oxonian, APRIL, 4 / 
Wisconsin, Menasha, George Banta 
This number contains articles on the work 
of Rhodes Scholars in Belgium, by Messrs. W. C. 
Lowdermilk, B. H. Branscomb, E. F. Hollmann, 
and W. W. Stratton; and two papers on ‘ The 
Destruction of Louvain,’ by two professors of 
the University, one in English, and the other in 

French. 

Antiquary, May, 6d. Elliot Stock 
*Cathale Priory, Herts,’ by Mr. Herbert C. 
ws ; ‘ A Court Physician of the Restoration,’ 
by Mr. Michael Barrington ; and ‘ Some Deceptive 
Place-Names of England and Normandy,’ by 
Mr. T. B. F. Eminson, are included in the contents. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 2 /6 

Some of the features of this number are ‘ The 
Blindness of Germany,’ by G.; ‘The Academic 
Peril,’ by L.; and ‘Into the Tundra,’ by Miss 
Maud D. Haviland. 


Bodleian Quarterly Record, Vol. I. No. 5, 6d. ne. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library 

This issue includes a classified list of recent 

accessions, ‘Poems on the Bodleian,’ ‘ Bodley’s 
Library in 1697,’ and notes and news. 


British! Review, May, 1 / net. 
Williams & Norgate 
This number includes articles on ‘The Ro- 
mance of the Ardennes,’ by Mr. Demetrius C. 
Boulger; ‘Poetry and Conduct,’ by Mr. John 
Drinkwater ; and ‘ Cricket and the War,’ by Sir 
Home Gordon. 
Connoisseur, May, 1 / net. 
35-9, Maddox Street, W. 
Some of the items in the present issue are 
‘ The History of the Glove,’ by Mr. George Cecil ; 
‘ The Years of Mahogany: Part XI. The Director 
Ohippendale Chair,’ by Mr. Haldane Macfall; and 
‘ On the Collecting of War Medals,’ Part II., by 
Mr. W. E. Gray. 





Contemporary Review, May, 2 /6 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
Mr. A. J. Sherwell writes on ‘ The Russian 
Vodka Monopoly,’ Dr. P. T. Forsyth on ‘ Churches, 
Sects, and ars,’ and Dr. Marion Phillips on 
‘The Women’s International.’ 


Dickensian, May, 3d. Chapman & Hall 

Includes a note on the manuscript pages of 
‘ Pickwick ’ recently revealed at Messrs. Christie’s 
Red Cross Sale, ‘Charles Dickens and Mary 
Elizabeth Braddon,’ ‘A Chat about Dombey,’ 
and a further list of ‘ Memorials to Dickens.’ 


Fortnightly Review, May, 2 /6 
Chapman & Hall 


The Fortnightly attains its jubilee with the 
present number, and Mr. B. W. Matz gives an 
account of its programme and its history from 
May, 1865. Other features of the issue are 
‘ Dutch Neutrality,’ by ‘“‘ En Vedette’’; ‘ Diag- 
nosis of the Englishman,’ by Mr. John Galsworthy ; 
and a poem entitled ‘Summer Pioneers,’ by Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


Geographical Journal, May, 2/ Stanford 

Dr. Vaughan Cornish writes ‘ Notes on the 
Historical and Physical Geography of the Theatre 
of War,’ and Lieut.-Col. P. M. Sykes contributes 
‘ A Seventh Journey in Persia.’ 


Irish Book Lover, May, 2 /6 per annum. 
Salmond 
Mr. E. R. McC. Dix gives an account of the 
earliest Belfast printing, and Mr. John S. Crone 
continues his article, ‘ An Interesting Find.’ 


Month, May, 1/ Longmans 

* Monsieur |’ Abbé,’ by E. K. S.; ‘ The Origin 
of the Appellant Controversy,’ by the Rev. J. H. 
Pollen; and ‘ Archbishop Lanfranc, a Medieval 
Study,’ by the Rev. John Baptist Reeves, are 
features of the present number. 


Nineteenth Century, May, 2 /6 Spottiswoode 

Includes ‘ France and the Vatican,’ by the 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet; ‘ Wordsworth and the 
War,’ by Prof. A. V. Dicey ; and ‘ W. G. C. Glad- 
stone,’ by Mr. Charles Masterman. 


North American Review, May, 1/ net. 
Heinemann 
Items in this centenary number are ‘ Politics 
and Prosperity,’ by Mr. J. B. Duke; ‘ Russia’s 
Struggle for an Outlet,’ by Svetozar Tonjoroff ; 
and ‘Should the Carnegie Foundation be Sup- 
pressed ?’ by President Henry S. Pritchett. 


Occult¥Review, May, 7d. net. aa Rider 

Includes ‘ Indian Art and Architecture,’ by 
Miss Edith K. Harper ; ‘ The Ruined Churches of 
Belgium,’ by Mr. A. S. Furnell; and ‘ Aphorisms 
on Nature,’ by Mr. H. Stanley Redgrove. 


School World, May, 6d. Macmillan 

This number opens with a series of short 
articles on ‘ National Education and War,’ by 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, and 
others. ‘ Catering for Dinners in Day Schools,’ 
by Mr. W. A. Newsome, and ‘ Decimals and the 
Decimal System in English Schools,’ by Mr. S. 
Lister, are other features. 


United Empire, May, 1/ net. Pitman 

The Editorial Notes deal with the question of 
the representation of the Dominions in any settle- 
ment after the war; Mr. A. H. Horsfall writes 
on ‘ Australia’s Stake in the War,’ and Mr. Gerald 
A. Lepper has an article suggesting that German 
East Africa should be reserved for Indian coloniza- 
tion. 


United Service Magazine, May, 2 / Clowes 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Yate contributes an article 
on ‘ Constantinople, Islam, and Russia’; Major- 
General T. F. Lloyd discusses ‘ Anglo-French 
Relations ’; and Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell writes 
on ‘ The Resurrection of Serbia.’ 


GENERAL. 


Higgs (Richard), DREAMS OF THE HILLs, 1 /6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Reflective essays onthe open country. They 
include ‘In the Lambing§Yard,’ ‘The Western 
Horizon,’ and ¢ Oilskins.’ 
Home"Art Series : }THe MopERN}KNITTING Book, 
edited by Flora Klickmann, 1 / net. R.T.S. 
Contains illustrated lessons in knitting 
woollen ents for men, women, children, and 
dolls, and suggests some new patterns in fancy 
knitting 


India Office List for 1915, 10/6 net. 
Harrison 


Includes lists of appointments, a record of 
services, names in the Honours Lists, &c. 





New Zealand: SratisTIcs oF THE DOMINION FOR 
THE YEAR 1913: Vol. IV. EpucATIoN, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, edited by Malcolm Fraser, Government 
Statistician. Wellington, John Mackay 

The first part contains statistics regarding 
the New Zealand University, and public, secondary, 
primary, and native village schools. The second 
part deals with Government valuation of land, 
the police force, fire brigade, representation, and 
life insurance. 

Sell’s World’s Press, THE HANDBOOK OF THE 
FourtH Estate, 1915, edited by Hubert W. 
Peet, 5/ net. 166, Fleet Street, E.C. 

This issue gives special prominence to the 
journalistic interests of North and South America. 

Some of the features are ‘ Press Photographing at 

the Front,’ by Mr. A. S. Cheshire ; ‘ A Bibliography 

of Journalism,’ by Mr. Hubert W. Peet; ‘ The 

Papers of ‘The Coming Continent’ (South 

America),’ by Mr. J. A. Hammerton; and ‘ The 

Woman as Reader,’ by Miss M. F. Billington. 

Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred), Loves of THE POETS, 
7/6 net. Holden & Hardingham 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘ Trouba- 
dours and Trouvéres,’ and includes love-stories 

of some Italian and English poets. Mr. Walter M. 

Gallichan has written the last two chapters on 

‘ Loves of some French Poets’ and ‘ The Love- 

Life of Goethe.’ 

Whibley (Charles), Tue Lerrers oF AN ENGLISH- 
MAN, First Series and Second Series, 3/6 net 
each. Constable 

These essays were originally published 
anonymously in 1912, and made their first appear- 
ance in The Daily Mail. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Handcock (John), THE British EMPIRE IS THE 
KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, 6d. net. Bell 


The author seeks to prove that ‘“‘ God is 
making known to the British Empire that they 
are Israelites of the ten tribes which have been 
missing for centuries.” 

International Commerce Commission on Ocean 
Freight Rates. 

Rome, International Institute of Agriculture. 

Containing the resolutions by the United 
States Congress, which were presented to the 
Institute last February. 


SCIENCE. 


Delorme (Edmond), War SurGERY, translated by 

H. de Mérie, 5/ net. Lewis 
An account of modern military surgery. 

Field Experiments in Staffordshire and at the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop, Joint Report For SEASON 1914. 

Stafford County Education Offices 

A report of manurial and other demonstra- 

tions carried out by the Education Committee of 

the Staffordshire County Council, and an account 
of the experiments made on the College farm. 

Firth (James Brierley), PRacticaAL PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 2 /6 _ Methuen 

The author describes such experiments as 
will demonstrate the fundamentals of the subject, 
and includes chapters on Electrochemical Analysis 
and Electrolytic Preparations. 

Geologists’ Association, PROCEEDINGS, 2 /6 net. 

Stanford 

The contents include reports of ‘ An Inspec- 
tion of the Remains of the City Wall of Old Lon- 
don,’ by Mr. Francis W. Reader ; and ‘ An Excur- 
sion to Charmouth and Lyme Regis,’ by Mr- 

George W. Young and Mr. W. D. Lang. 

Godwin-Austen (Lieut.-Col. H. H.), LAND AND 
FRESHWATER Mo.iusca oF InprA, Vol. II. 
Part XII., 25/ Taylor & Francis 

This work is supplementary to Messrs, 

Theobald and Hanley’s ‘ Conchologia Indica. 

The plates are published separately. 

Imperial Institute, BuLietin, Vol. XIII. No. 1, 
2 /6 net. John Murray 

Includes an article by Mr. W. R. Dunlop on 

‘The Lime and the Lemon as Sources of Citric 

Acid and Essential Oils,’ and reports of recent 

investigations at the Institute. 

Journal of Genetics, Apri, 10/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The contents include papers by Mr. R. P. 

Gregory ‘ On Variegation in Primula sinensis,’ by 

Mr. M. Wheldale on ‘ Our Present Knowledge of 

the Chemistry of the Mendelian Factors for Flower- 

Colour,’ and by Mr. H. Drinkwater on ‘ A Second 

Brachydactylous Family.’ 

Royal Astronomical Society, Monruiy NortIczs, 
Vol. LXXV. No. 5, 2/6 Wesley 

The contents include ‘The Dynamics of a 

Globular Stellar System,’ by Mr. A. S. Eddington; 

and ‘ Micrometrical Measures of, Double Stars,’ by 

the Rev. T. E. R. Phillips. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Pictures of 1915, 1/ net. 
Pall Mall Gazette Office 
A guide to the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
this year. 
Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 3 / net. 
Cassell 
Illustrating this year’s exhibition. It is also 
issued in five parts at 7d. net each. 


Royal College of Art, London: Association of Old 
Students. 
Cambridge, School of Arts and Crafts 
Contains the proceedings of a deputation 
which was received by the President of the Board 
of Education last February. 


MUSIC, 


Carey (Florence), Deus MISEREATUR. 
Stainer & Bell 
Engall (Sherwin), For ENGLAND’s SAKE, Song, 
1/6 net. Stainer & Bell 
The net proceeds of the sale of this song will 
be given to the British Red Cross Society and the 
St. John Ambulance Association. 


England is Watching, Words and Music by Charles 
S. Marshall, 1/6 net. Stainer & Bell 


Gandy (Dorothy), Two Soncs: My Aprit Lapy, 

ords by May Jenkinson; DREAM SONG, 
Words by Clarence Urmy, 1 /6 net. 

Stainer & Bell 

McLeod (Robert), FArRYLAND FANCIES: a Cycle 

of Fairy Songs for Mezzo-Soprano, Words by 

Margaret A. Sinclair, 2 /6 net. 

Bayley & Ferguson 

Mendelssohn, Op. 64, VIoLIN CONCERTO WITH 

PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, edited and re- 

vised by Emile Sauret, 1 /1 net. Augener 


Modern Church Library: No. 194, MAGNIFICAT, 
by Cuthbert Harris, 4d. Stainer & Bell 


Moussorgsky (M.P.), Gopak, edited and fingered by 
Thomas F. Dunhill, 1 / net. Augener 


Nicholls (Heller), IN THE Woop: THREE PI¥cEs, 
SWAYING TREES, NIGHT, RUNNING WATER; 
for the Pianoforte, 1/6 net. Stainer & Bell 


Organ Recitalist: No. 41, SERENADE, by Horace 
F. Watling; No. 43, A Sona@joF THE BREEZE, 
by J. A. Meale, 1/6 net each. Stainer & Bell 


Schafer (Christian), A WINTER’s Day, for Piano- 
forte, Op. 94, 2/ net. Augener 


School of Easy Classics: “CHILDREN’s PIECES, 
edited by Oscar Beringer: 'No. 5139, MENDELS- 
SOHN, 1/ net.§ Augener 


Shaw (Martin), CLAnr’s BRIGADE, Marching Song 
for the Irish Division, 1915, Words by Stephen 
Gwynn, 1 / net. Milford 

Stainer & Bell’s Choral Library for Mixed Voices : 
No. 143, Cur FREEDOM, a Belgian National 
Hymn set to a Manx Melody, arranged by 
G. Coleman Young, Words by Alfred Perceval 
Graves, 3d. 


Stainer & Bell’s Church”Choir Library : 
Hymn, Words by Martin Luther, 
Harold E. Darke, 14d. 


Stainer & Bell’s Organ Library: No. 45, VaRIA- 
TIONS, by C. H. Kitson, 2 / net. 


Stevens*(A. B.), Gop So LovEeD THE Wor LD, 
3d. Stainer & Bell 


Vaccai (Niccolo), Practicat ITALIAN VocaL 
METHOD, revised and edited by E. T. Evetts, 
English Translation by Elizabeth Lockwood, 
1/1 Augener 


Walthew (Richard H.), WHo Goxs ? Song, Words 
by Beatrix Brice-Miller, 1 /6 net. 
Stainer & Bell 


Wishing-Nuts (The), Music and Words by Cecil 
Forsyth, 2d. Stainer & Bell 


CRADLE 
Music by 


DRAMA." 


Sophocles’ Electra, by Elsie Fogerty, 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin 
This translation of the play was used at the 
performance at the Scala Theatre last June.* - ™ 


FOREIGN. 


Balmer (Paul), Les ALLEMANDS CHEZ Eux PEN- 
DANT LA GUERRE, 2fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
A narrative of a journey through Germany 
and Austria during the last two months of 1914, 


giving the impressions of a neutral. 
Dumas (Al 


exandre), LE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE, 
Vol. I., II., and III., 1/ net each. Nelson 
A cheap edition. 


BERGSON’S THEORY OF }EMOBY 
I. 


London, Dr. Wildon Carr gave an 


memory, the first part of which we reproduce 
to-day. 


Memory is generally held to be the mental 
power of retaining the perceptions received 
through the senses, and of recalling them, 
efter they have passed away or been dis- 
placed, in the form of images, which are 
more or less vivid and faithful copies of the 
originals. Perceptions are thought to come 
from a real world, or at least to bear witness 
to a reality independent of us and external 
to us. Memory is thought to be a kind of 
secondary thing, a copy, or repetition, or echo 
of sense perception. Memory, therefore, is 
thought to exist only as a state of conscious- 
ness, and to inform us of what was, not of 
anything that now is. The object is thought 
to be the same whether it is before the mind 
as @ perception or as @® memory-image, and 
the only difference to be in the mental 
acts of perceiving and remembering. This 
very common opinion of the nature and 
function of memory is in Bergson’s view 
wholly false, and responsible for much con- 
fusion in philosophy and_ psychology. 
Memory is our power to know a reality 
different in kind and not merely in degree 
from the reality we know in external per- 
ception. The reality memory reveals is the 
register or record of our past experience 
which is present in our mind, even when we 
are entirely unconscious of it. In external 
perception we become aware of some part 
of the physical universe in which we are 
acting, and in remembering we become 
aware of some part of the experience which 
constitutes our personality. In each case 
there is a present reality of which we become 
aware. 

It may seem that it is not a very important 
matter which of the two views is true. 
“‘Things remembered,” a man may say, “‘ are 
past events, and whether I carry with me a 
register of them in my unconscious mind, 
and now and again turn my mental vision 
on to this register, or whether memory- 
images exist only when I am conscious of 
my past perceptions, in either case the 
result is the same: I know past events,” 
Probably, too, the theory of a register of 
past events existing in an unconscious mind 
will seem an altogether gratuitous hypothesis 
to account for facts which have always 
seemed easy to explain. But this is 
because in our normal experience perception 
and memory are so intimately and immedi- 
ately related that we find it impossible to 
fix a dividing line between them. Each 
seems to pass by imperceptible degrees into 
the other. This is not the case, however, in 
abnormal experience, and it is in its relation 
to the study of abnormal psychology that 
the importance of the theory is being recog- 
nized. It establishes, if it is true, the fact 
that there is a reality which, in distinction 
from what the physicist calls matter, we 
may call spirit. This reality exists in its 
own right,and subject to its own laws. The 
doctrine declares that there is a substance 
or reality of mental phenomena just as there 
is a substance or reality of physical pheno- 
mena. 

The theory is not a hypothesis, more or 
less plausible, and possessing @ reasonable 
amount of probability ; nor is it a doctrine 
based upon concepts, and supported by 
dialectical arguments; on the contrary, it 
is a theory which can be submitted to the 
test of experiment and can appeal to the direct 
5 evidence of scientifically established fact. 





A 1 
On Wednescay week last at King ineleg. 


ing lecture on Bergson and his theory 6f 


| "The hés} Why-;t0 approach the problem of 
/temory is first/to consider it from the side 
of physiology.” There can be no doubt that 
the grep which is concerned with all the 
pon processes—perceiving, remem- 
wmf, choosing, and willing—is the cere- 
brum or great brain. The proof of this is 
established by experiments in physiology 
and by the study of comparative anatomy. 
Our knowledge of the minute structure of 
this organ has been largely increased in late 
years by the formulation of the neuron 
theory. A neuron is a distinct unit, leading its 
own independent life, connected functionally, 
not structurally, with its neighbours, connec- 
ted also by nerve fibres with a sensitive sur- 
face or amuscle. Each neuron hasa cell body 
from which branches extend. The branches of 
distinct neurons clasp one another without 
actually joining at what are named synapses. 
We are able, therefore, to picture the neural 
process as occurring very much in the 
manner of the passage of an electric current 
through a circuit in which there are inter- 
posed resistances. The resistances are at the 
synapses, and these must act something like 
the glow lamps on an electric-light installa- 
tion. We suppose, therefore, that the neural 
process is the propagation of a vibration 
received at the sense organs as a stimulus 
and ending at a muscle, the contraction 
of which gives back the movement to the 
external world. All variety is due to the 
immense diversity of the paths which may 
be followed, the choice of which will determine 
the resulting action. The process is purely 
physicai and quantitative, and theoretically 
calculable from beginning to end. The 
psychical process which it seems to occasion 
is, on the other hand, qualitatively dis- 
tinguished. It begins with a sensation located 
in a sense organ, becomes a perception, then 
@ desire or volition or conation, ending in @ 
purposive action. 
he structure of the nervous system leaves 
no doubt whatever about the function in one 
important respect. It is clearly not con- 
trived for the translation of material of any 
kind whatever from one part of the system 
to another, as, for example, the blood-vessels 
are; it is contrived solely for the transmission 
of movement by the propagation of vibra- 
tions. This fact, while it leaves unexplained 
the affective character of the psychical 
process, seems positively to invite a me- 
chanical explanation of memory. If we 
suppose that perception is in some way 
generated by the propagation of a stimulus 
through the neurons of the cerebral cortex, 
then, if we also suppose memory to be the 
retention or recall of perception, the physical 
analogy fits the theory exactly. If a move- 
ment is propagated in any medium against 
a resistance, the path it makes for itself will 
leave its trace behind in the form of @ 
weakened resistance along that path. 
Memory, at least in its origin, may, it is 
supposed, be nothing more than this. How- 
ever mysterious be the arising of a perception 
in the mind when a vibration passes through 
the brain, if this is what takes place, and 
however difficult it be to derive from 
simple movement the quality of sensation, 
yet the mere fact that the stimulus is actually 
making its path, overcoming a present re- 
sistance, will account for its vividness and 
for the feeling of present actuality. But, 
granted perception, memory, it seems, need 
be nothing more nor other than the trace of 
this path, the faint copy of the original which 
is revived when the path is travelled anew. 
Or if it be more than this, if we suppose the 
perception to leave behind not only a 
weakened resistance at the synapse, but also 
an actual impression on the neuron, this 
will light up as memory when the neuron is 
stimulated anew. 
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It is by a physical analogy of this kind 
that memory is almost invariably explained. 
We think we see practically an identical 
phenomenon in the gradual loss of resilience 
in a steel spring or in the altered disposition 
of the molecules of a metal bar subjected to 
strain. And when all physiological pro- 
cess is dropped out of account, and our 
attention is directed solely to psychological 
conditions, even then memory seems to 
possess nothing in its own right, to be only 
the ghost of what once had flesh and blood. 
In consequence the problem of knowledge 
has always been pre-eminently the problem of 
the nature of our perception of the external 
world ; the problem of memory has seemed 
altogether secondary. And whatever the 
nature of external perception has been 
thought to be, whether actual discernment 
of an independent order of existence, as the 
realist supposes, or an entirely ideal or 
mental existence, as the idealist supposes, 
it alone is original and memory derived, a 
difference only of degree. 

Let us for the present continue to set 
aside any questions of a purely psychological 
kind arising out of the nature of perception 
and memory, and consider what physiology 
can show by experiment to be the manner 
of working of the organ itself, and also what 
we can learn, by comparative anatomy and 
the evolution of the present form of the 
cerebrum, of its function and of the end or 
purpose of that evolution. 

It is not open to doubt that the develop- 
ment of the frontal hemispheres of the brain 
in the evolution of vertebrate forms has been 
accompanied by an increase in intellectual 
and rational life, and it is commonly held, 
therefore, that we have in this structure pre- 
eminently the organ of intellect, the purpose 
of which is to enable the creature to be 
conscious or aware of itself and its environ- 
ment, to know. The brain is therefore 
regarded as beyond all else the organ which 
enables living creatures to contemplate 
reality. Contemplation leads to speculation, 
and so the creature is raised by this organ 
to an altogether higher plane of existence— 
the life of reason. If then we follow out this 
view, the chief work of this higher organ of 
the brain will appear to be the receiving of 
impressions from the outer world, and the 
conversion of them into an order which repre- 
sents ever more and more perfectly the order 
and reality of the universe. Consequently, 
in the evolution of the organ from its rudi- 
mentary beginnings in lowly creatures we 
trace a gradually improving power of re- 
ceiving and using revelations of external 
reality. This function of the brain seems 
then to be exercised in two ways: first, it 
receives a revelation of the external world 
directly by means of a stimulus conveyed to 
it’; and secondly, it retains that revelation in 
a form which can be revived. This is the 
ordinary view. The brain may not actually 
create perceptions and memory, but at least 
it provides the conditions of their generation, 
this being its chief end or function. 

The theory of Bergson is totally opposed to 
this view. According to it the sole and only 
function of the cerebral cortex is to provide 
the means to the living creature of con- 
trolling its actions, to enable it to give effect 
to its power to choose and will its movements. 
The brain is not even the condition of the 
existence of perception and memory; these 
areinherent in the life or mind of the crea- 
ture. It is the organ which enables these 
mental faculties to intervene to control and 
direct the bodily action. There are there- 
fore two views which may be held of the 
function of the cerebrum. According to the 
one, it has endowed us with the faculties of 
perceiving and remembering, and has for 
this purpose been evolved. According to 





the other, it has brought with it no new 
faculties, but it has enlarged the range of our 
activity by providing us with a contrivance 
which enables us to replace or supplement 
unconscious and automatic action with 
freely chosen and willed action. Perception 
and memory are in this view not the end or 
purpose of cerebral function, but a means 
to an end. They are the condition of free 
action. 

Perception and memory are distinct 
psychical processes, but their relative im- 
portance is very different according to 
which of these views we hold. If the end or 
purpose of the great brain is knowledge, 
perception will seem to be its main function, 
and memory a sort of reflection, a power of 
retaining and reviving the perception in an 
attenuated form. If, on the other hand, we 
see in the brain the organ which admits a 
greater freedom and a wider range and scope 
to our bodily actions, then memory will seem 
immensely more important, and even more 
primitive as a psychical power, than per- 
ception. It is therefore very important to 
see exactly what physiology can teach us on 
this question. 

Briefly we may say that all attempts to 
localize perceptive or imaginative centres in 
the brain have failed. It does not follow 
that there are no such centres, but confident 
anticipations like that of Wundt that the 
apperceptive centre would be found to be 
localized in the forepart of the frontal 
hemispheres have received no support from 
experiment. The only localization which 
has been successfully demonstrated is that 
of the motor centres which control the 
various muscular systems connected with 
face, joints, limbs, &c. And when com- 
parison is made with lower and more primi- 
tive forms in the evolution of the cortex, it 
is seen that with the growth and develop- 
ment of the organ these motor areas tend 
to increase and become more differentiated, 
so that more and more muscles and muscular 
systems are subordinated to a higher control. 
For example, in the rabbit no centre in the 
cerebral hemispheres controlling the move- 
ments of the hind limbs has been discovered, 
but in the cat there has been. And every- 
thing leads us to suppose that in the evolution 
of the organ the more important movements 
connected with the head and special sense 
organs were the first to be represented, and 
that other muscular movements of the body 
and limbs have been added by a continuous 
development. When we consider that motor 
centres are more easy to detect than sensory 
centres, for theobvious reason that a muscular 
movement is observable while a sensation 
felt or image perceived is not, and further 
that experiments can be conducted only on 
anesthetized animals, or on patients who 
are unconscious by reason of injury or 
disease, it is not surprising that the greater 
part of the cerebral structures is quite 
beyond our power to resolve into special 
functions, and no argument can be based 
on our failure. It is quite another case, 
however, with regard to memory. If 
memory be dependent on the brain in the 
sense that the memory-images are preserved 
there in the form of impressions or dis- 
positions—if, in fact, memory bein any way 
dependent on the particular form of the 
elements which compose the brain—it must 
certainly follow that particular reco\lections, 
being dependent on particular structures, 
will cease to exist when these particular 
structures are destroyed. Loss of memory 
in such case will not be merely the impairing 
or enfeebling of a faculty, it will be also the 
definite obliteration of particular images 
corresponding to definite injury of nerve 
substance. e can bring this hypothesis 
to the test of experiment. 





Of the localizations of function in the 
cerebral hemispheres one has been established 
on the clearest evidence, namely, the centre 
which governs the movements of articulation 
connected with speech. It is located on 
the second convolution of the left temporo- 
sphenoidal region. Any injury to this 
region such as the obstruction of a blood- 
vessel, or any loss or deterioration of tissue 
due to accident or disease, manifests itself 
immediately in some disturbance of the 
faculty of using and of interpreting spoken 
words. The part we must suppose memory 
to play in the exercise of the function of 
articulate speech is of overwhelming im- 
portance. When we hear a person convers- 
ing, all that can actually be said to come to 
the mind from the world without the body 
is a continuous sensation of sound. Were 
no memory-images brought to consciousness 
by the sound, there would be nothing other 
than a more or less noisy blurr such as we 
seem to experience when we hear persons 
conversing in an unknown tongue, or when 
we hear a confused murmur such as that of 
waves breaking on the seashore. Memory 
enables us to break up the sound, to decom- 
pose it into separate spoken words, to com- 
bine these words into the meaning of the 
sentence, and, by calling up an infinite 
diversity of associations, to give the words 
the meaning expressed in articulate speech, 
According to the first theory, memory is the 
impression left by former perception, and its 
recall to consciousness is due to the revival 
of the old impression by a new perception. 
If this be true, it is clear that destruction or 
injury of the brain structure will involve 
destruction or injury of the particular 
memory - images dependent on the part 
affected, and therefore in proportion to the 
extent of the injury will be the number of 
particular recollections extinguished. It is 
quite impossible in such case that the 
function of remembering exercised by the 
destroyed part of the brain can be taken 
over by some other part still intact, inthe 
way, for example, in which we find that 
some organs of the body can take on, when 
required, functions usually exercised by 
others. 

In the mental disorder known as auditory 
aphasia the nature of the malady in great 
measure turns upon the question whether 
particular cerebral injury does or does not in- 
volve the destruction of particular memory- 
images. It is a disorder due to an injury of 
the region of the brain in which the centres 
of control of articulate speech are situated. 
It does not involve deafness, there is no 
apparent loss of power to receive the sound 
sensations, but there is total failure to 
interpret them, to evoke the memories 
which they have usually evoked and which 
give them meaning. The words heard may 
be quite familiar, but the power to under- 
stand them is lost. Here then we have a 
case in which brain injury affects memory, 
and memory alone. It seems at first as 
though just what on the ordinary theory 
we should expect to happen, does happen. 
It seems as though the word-memories must 
have been located in the injured part of the 
brain, and have consequently perished. The 
most careful investigation has failed to 
confirm this view. On the contrary, it is now 
generally recognized that the loss of word- 
memory is rather a consequence of the in- 
terruption of a cerebral function than the 
direct effect of the injury. What we have 
to deal with in aphasia is the failure of @ 
particular part of the cerebral cortex to 
fulfil its function of continuing sensory 
excitation into co-ordinated motor reactions. 
There is a break in the circuit, throwing out 
of gear the special contrivance by which 


| ideas are translated into actions, in this case 
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the actions being those implied in language 
and speech. The mental control of these 
actions is dependent on the motor contriv- 
ance. Memory is not necessarily destroyed, 
but it is rendered useless. It is possible to 
show in many individual cases of this dis- 
order that there is no actual loss of memory, 
but only an abeyance of its functioning. 
And, what is even more important in cases 
where there is actual loss of memory, it is 
never of the nature we should expect if it 
were due to destruction of brain tissue in 
which particular memories were preserved. 
We are not of course entitled to conclude that 
memory is not retained in the cells and 
fibres of the cortex. No argument of the 
kind could prove that. The most complete 
proof that the failing word-memories were 
still existent and only prevented from 
functioning would not show that their 
existence is independent of the brain. It 
might mean only that the connexion with 
the region of the brain in which they reposed 
was severed. 

But what the argument from aphasia 
proves convincingly is that when the 
neural path from the sensory stimulus to 
the motor activity is interrupted, memory, 
wherever and however it exists, cannot 
perform its function in action. This sug- 
gests a new theory of the nature of memory 
and of the end which memory serves, namely, 
the theory that memory, like perception, is 
the coming to consciousness of an external 
reality to serve the action in progress. 
Whatever part the mind plays in perceiving, 
or, if we suppose perception to be wholly 
due to cerebral process, then whatever part 
the brain plays in perceiving, the object 
perceived is reality outside the body. 


(T'o be continued.) 








THE NEW MARS. 


I war against the folly that is War, 
The sacrifice that pity hath not stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for, 
The lie that hath the souls of men be- 
trayed : 
I war for Justice and for human right, 
Against the lawless tyranny of Might. 


A monstrous cult has held the world too 
long : 
The worship of a Moloch that hath slain 
Remorselessly the young, the brave, the 
strong,— 
Indifferent to the unmeasured pain, 
The accumulated horror and despair, 
That stricken Earth no longer wills to bear. 


My goal is peace,—not peace at any price, 
While yet ensanguined jaws of Evil yawn 
Hungry and pitiless: Nay, peace were vice 
Until the cruel dragon-teeth be drawn, 
And the wronged victims of Oppression be 
Delivered from its hateful rule, and free ! 


When comes that hour, resentment laid aside, 
Into a plowshare will I beat my sword ; 
The weaker Nations’ strength shall be my 

pride, 

Their gladness my exceeding great reward ; 
And not in vain shall be the tears now shed, 
Nor vain the service of the gallant dead. 

* * * * * * * 
I war against the folly that is War, 
The futile sacrifice that naught hath 
stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for, 
The lie that hath the souls of men be- 
traved : 
For faith I war, humanity, and trust ; 
For peace on earth—a lasting peace, and 
just ! 
FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





Literary Gossip. 


In the April Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, the editor writes on 
the reconstruction of the Library of the 
University of Louvain. The Governors of 
the John Rylands Library have given a 
set of duplicates, and a set of the printed 
catalogues and other publications issued 
by the institution, to form a nucleus of 
the new Louvain Library. The volumes 
are noted in detail, and will be housed at 
Manchester ; and it is suggested that 
“there must be many other libraries and 
similar institutions, as well as private indi- 
viduals, who would welcome the opportunity 
of sharing in this expression of practical 
sympathy by taking part in the proposed 
reconstruction of the devastated library.” 
The names of the donors, with a descrip- 
tion of their gifts, will be published 
quarterly in the Bulletin, which, we may 
add, contains in this number a description, 
by Prof. van der Essen, of the treasures 
of the Louvain Library. 


Tue Report of the Principal of the Uni- 
versity of London for the year 1914-15 
begins with the Officers’ Training Corps, 
which made its first public appearance 
in 1909. So far, upwards of 1,100 com- 
missions have been granted to cadets or 
ex-cadets, or to graduates and students 
upon the recommendation of the Uni- 
versity. The total number of officers from 
these sources is estimated at 1,300. 

Upwards of 200 refugee students have 
been admitted without fees to special 
examinations, and are now working in the 
schools and institutions of the University. 
We are glad to learn that a Treasury 
grant will help the University to meet its 
losses. 

Among the benefactions recorded is a 
present by the German Emperor, in the last 
week of July, 1914, of sixty-seven volumes 
of bibliography from the Royal Library 
in Berlin. 

Mr. CHAMPLIN BuRRAGE, until recently 
Librarian of Manchester College, Oxford, 
has just been elected Librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library at Providence, 
Rhode Island. Mr. Burrage succeeds Mr. 
George Parker Winship, who now becomes 
the custodian of the Widener collection in 
the new Widener Library at Harvard 
University. The John Carter Brown 
Library, which is well known as the finest 
collection of Americana in the United 
States, is now an institution belonging to 
Brown University, and its Librarian, by 
virtue of his office, becomes at the same 
time a member of the Faculty of that 
University. 


‘THE OxrorD ROLL oF SERVICE’ is an 
attempt to provide some permanent 
record of those members of the University 
who have given their services for the 
defence of their country during the present 
war. Compiled from information supplied 
by the various Colleges and Halls, with 
the approval of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Heads of the Colleges, edited by the 
Assistant-Registrar of the University, and 





published by the University Press, it 
may be regarded as the official record of 
the part played by the University in the 
war. 

The body of the work will contain a_list 
of the names of those serving, arranged 
under their Colleges, with their ranks and 
regiments, dates of matriculation, and any 
distinctions which have been awarded to 
them ; and a general index will facilitate 
reference, and show the date of matricula- 
tion and University degree, if any. The 
Roll will be published in book-form, bound 
in paper boards, early in June. 


WE are glad to learn that the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has 
awarded to Prof. A. A. Macdonell the 
Campbell Memorial Gold Medal * in recog- 
nition of distinguished services in Oriental 
research.”” The Professor is one of the 
soundest Oriental scholars writing to-day. 


Sir GILBERT PaRKER will lecture on the 
occasion of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Book- Trade Provident Society 
in Stationers’ Hall next Friday evening 
after the business of the meeting is 
concluded, and all who are interested 
in books will be welcomed at the lecture. 
The President of the Society, Mr. William 
Heinemann, will be in the chair. 


Last week’s Everyman describes Florence 
Nightingale on the cover as ** natus, 1820.” 
Everyman should be instructed that no 
woman was ever “ natus,” and though 
Orbilius and Busby are only memories to- 
day, the ordinary schoolboy will readily 
supply the correction. 


THE May issue of Harper’s Magazine 
includes ‘ John Hay as Secretary of State,’ 
compiled and edited by Mr. W. Roscoe 
Thayer from his unpublished letters ; 
‘On Schedule,’ a story by Mrs. Louise 
Kennedy Mabie; an educational article 
on ‘ Culture and Prejudice,’ by Mr. Henry 
Seidel Canby ; ‘ Nature and the Psalmist,’ 
passages from the Psalms, illustrated by 
drawings; ‘Smugglers of the Yorkshire 
Coast,’ by Mr. Walter Wood ; and ‘ Sor- 
cerers’ Work,’ an article on New Guinea 
by Mr. Norman Duncan, with illustrations 
by Mr. George Harding. 


* PRINTERS’ Pix, 1915,’ is to be published 
on Monday next, and will be original in 
avoiding the subject of the war. 


Books shortly to appear in the “ Edi- 
tions de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise ”’ 
are ‘ La Belgique Sanglante,’ by M. Emile 
Verhaeren ; * Notre Patrie,’ by M. Charles 
Péguy: and ‘ Méditations sur la Guerre,’ 
a translation of Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s 
war articles by M. Jacques Copeau. 


WE are sorry to notice the death of 
Mr. Kingsford Pawling on Saturday last. 
In March, 1914, he retired after forty-two 
years of service from Messrs. Mudie’s 
Library, the staff of which expressed their 
sense of his loss by an illuminated testi- 
monial and a silver salver. Mr. Pawling 
was very well known in the trade, and a 
familiar figure to a host of Messrs. Mudie’s 
subscribers. His loyalty to his work 
and his lovable disposition will be long 
remembered by his friends and associates. 
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The Potamogetons (Pond- Weeds) of the 
British Isles, with Descriptions of all the 





Species, Varieties, and Hybrids. By 
Alfred Fryer and Arthur Bennett. 
(Lovell Reeve & Co.) 


Tue publishers and public alike are to be 
congratulated upon the completion of this 
important work, which was started up- 
wards of twenty years ago as ‘ The Pond- 
Weeds of the British Isles.’ The original 
idea belonged to the late Alfred Fryer, 
a devoted student of the British Potamo- 
getons. He travelled from place to place 
to observe the species in their natural 
habitats, and also cultivated many of 
them in tubs at his home in order to make 
daily observations in regard to their 
growth. Fryer completed and passed for 
press all the matter relating to the first 
seventeen species and hybrids. In addi- 
tion, he had made considerable progress 
with the next group, the Jucens group. In 
regard to this section, Mr. A. H. Evans, 
who became editor after Fryer’s death, 
states that he found sufficient material 
in Fryer’s handwriting to be certain 
that the whole of the letterpress repre- 
sents Fryer’s final ideas on classification 
and nomenclature. There still remained 
the interesting group in which the species 
have narrow, grass-like leaves and grow 
entirely under the water. Fryer had 
not studied this section with the same 
thoroughness as the species with broad 
leaves that float on the surface, and the 
text here relating to this last group 
is contributed exclusively by Mr. Arthur 
Bennett, whose knowledge of the genus 
is unequalled. For details of distribution 
Fryer himself relied mainly on Mr. 
Bennett’s information, even in the case 
of the broad-leaved species, and ample 
acknowledgment is made of the help thus 
supplied. Mr. Bennett recommends the 
grass-leaved group as likely to interest 
any critical botanist who will grow the 
plants in tubs or ponds, as Fryer culti- 
vated those of his own section; and it 
is fairly certain that much has yet to 
be learnt of their habits before the 
Potamogetons can be said to be perfectly 
understood. 

The genus comprises over one hundred 
species, and has a wonderfully wide distri- 
bution, for it is represented wherever 
there are fresh water and suitable condi- 
tions for aquatic plants; but there are 
fewer species in the tropics than elsewhere. 
Forty-two species are limited to one 
country each. Twenty-two are confined 
to the Palearctic Region, eighteen to the 
Nearctic, fifteen to the Neotropical, five 
to the Ethiopian, one to the Oriental, and 
nine to the Australian Region. The re- 
maining twenty-eight species are more or 
less distributed over all the regions ; but 
one only, P. pectinatus, a grass-leaved 


species, is found in all the six regions. 
Amongst the rare species are P. sibericus 
and P. Drummond: (Australia), neither 
of these having been collected more than 
once, or in more than one locality. 


The 





British Isles are credited with forty-two 
species and hybrids, and the commonest of 
these is P. pectinatus, which, as already 
stated, is found in every quarter of the 
globe where the genus is represented. 
Some of the species are rare, as, for in- 
stance, P. rutilans, which occurs only in 
Anglesey, and P. vaginatus in Shetland. 
Sturrockit, Hooker’s form of P. pusillus, 
is raised by Mr. Bennett to a distinct 
species, and he describes it as “not 
conforming to any named pusillus. but 
standing apart.” It is found in Wales, 
Scotland, and North America. 

For determining the species, Fryer 
and Mr. Bennett rely chiefly on vegeta- 
tive characters, but where necessary 
these are supplemented by the fruits. 
The flowers do not appear to have afforded 
much help in this matter of classification. 
In the case of the broad-leaved species, 
the flower spike is held above the surface 
of the water until fertilization has taken 
place, when it falls over and becomes 
immersed, the fruits afterwards ripening 
in the water or mud. Jn the narrow-leaved 
species the flowers are immersed the whole 
time, and fertilization is effected in the 
water, but it does not appear to have 
been determined by what agency: Fryer 
merely suggests that water beetles may 
have a share in the work. Whilst the 
rootstock is perennial, the stem usually 
lasts for a year only; the weeds die 
away in winter, but fresh growth takes 
place in spring from the rootstock, or, in 
the case of one or two species, the lower 
part of the stem, which in these instances 
is more or less persistent. 

There are sixty full-page plates in colour. 
The earlier ones are from sketches by the 
late Robert Morgan, and later ones by 
Mr. E. C. Knight and Miss M. Smith. The 
work is strongly recommended by its 
careful classification and descriptions, but 
we wish that Mr. Bennett had added 
general information such as is required by 
ordinary botanists who are not merely 
systematists. His Introduction is meagre. 
Much might have been said of this interest- 
ing genus from the physiological point of 
view, and information might have been 
given in regard to the effect of the weeds 
on navigation. 








Woman’s Mysteries of a Primitive People : 
the Ibibios of Southern Nigeria. By D. 
Amaury Talbot. (Cassell & Co., 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Mrs. Taxpot has set an example which, 
we hope, will be followed by wives of 
British officials in other parts of Africa. 
She has been fortunate in her opportunities, 
though in some respects the results 
recorded in this exceptionally interesting 
book are disappointingly partial and frag- 
mentary. Ten months, with previous 
knowledge of the language, and favour- 
able circumstances for becoming ac- 
quainted with the people, might be ex- 
pected to yield a considerable harvest ; 
but, though the ten months in question 
were spent in the Ibibio country, Mr. and 
Mrs. Talbot seem to have done a great 
deal of travelling, and we do not gather 





how long they were able to stay in any one 
place. Considering, however, that they 
were all the time among the same tribe, we 
think it a little strange that “‘ my sister 
and I were able to pick up but the merest 
fragment of the language.”’ It is not very 
different from Ibo, which is by no means 
difficult, as far as structure goes, though 
no doubt the intonations which play so 
important a part in it are baffling; and 
perhaps the fact that English-speaking 
natives were available acted as a deter- 
rent—it frequently does. Some knowledge 
of the native language is important, for, 
even should your resources be insufficient 
for conversation, the power of, to some 
extent, checking your interpreter is a 
thing not to be despised. 

When we are told that a story “is 
given as nearly as possible in the words of 
my informant,” this no doubt means 
that it has passed through a twofold 
translation—from Ibibio into the inter- 
preter’s ‘* trade English,’’ and thence into 
speech generally intelligible in this country. 
Sometimes, as perhaps in the case of 
Chief Ansa Henshaw (pp. 183, 185, et seq.), 
only one would be necessary ; yet we can- 
not help thinking that the chief must have 
been pretty freely paraphrased when we 
find him saying :— 

“Through the quiet streets the great 
reptile creeps, straight for the house of the 
woman who bas been chosen. Arrived there, 
he lays himself down by the wall, behind 
which glow the ‘ seeds of fire’ kept alive for the 
cooking of the morrow’s meal. ...Such were 
the rites of this juju ordained to our fathers 
before the great trees of the forest were yet 
formed as small seeds in the heart of the 
flowers which bore them, and such are the 
rites which last unchanged till to-day.” 
The account—we regret to find that 
it is “quite unconfirmed ”’—is suffi- 
ciently curious to demand further investi- 
gation. The king of the crocodiles, we 
are told, knows by instinct or observation 
when his priestess has become too old to 
perform her duties efficiently, and walks 
into town, as described, to pass the night 
at her successor’s front door. It is this 
woman’s duty to feed him—usually with 
fowls ; but he rejects any offering which 
has ever been in the possession of a ** twin- 
mother.” 

The custom of killing twins and making 
their mother an outcast—even if her life 
is spared—is discussed in the second 
chapter, though nothing fresh seems to 
be added to the facts collected by Dr. 
Rendel Harris in * Boanerges’ and * The 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins,’ except the 
story of the stream (illustrated by a photo- 
graph of the spot) which shrank under- 
ground when a mother of twins passed 
through it. 

The Ibibio appear to be—superficially 
at any rate—less interesting and attractive 
than many other African tribes ; but Mrs. 
Talbot thinks that, on the whole, the 
women (whose “kindly, gentle air and 
friendly greeting” impressed her) are 
superior to the men. The latter—unless 
Mrs. Talbot’s estimate of them is too 
exclusively based on police-court cases, 
which figure largely in these pages— 
strike one as cruel and bloodthirsty to 
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an unusual degree ; and the position of 
women, as she describes it, contrasts 
strangely with the state of things among 
the neighbouring Ekoi. We are not 
referring to individual cases of ill-treat- 
ment (some women, at least, are quite 
capable of getting back their own, and we 
hear of one decent man “ sair hadden 
doon ’’), but to the extraordinary state- 
ment that a woman, cast off by her hus- 
band for no cause except that he was 
tired of her, 

‘‘had no course but to go sadly away, alone 
and outcast ; since by marriage she had lost 
all part or lot in her father’s property, and 
was no longer considered ot her former 
family.” 

This is all the stranger because we find 
that the bridegroom, as elsewhere, pays 
a dowry before he can marry—sometimes 
(p. 87) of considerable value. Perhaps 
the Ibibio are so degenerate as to have 
formed a habit of “* eating the lobola,” as 
the Zulus would say. The latter con- 
sider it an investment on behalf of the 
wife and her children, who are supported 
on it if she is unjustly divorced or driven 
away by ill-treatment, but if she has 
misconducted herself, it must be returned 
to the husband. Even among the Ibo, 
Mr. N. W. Thomas tells us, the wife, if re- 
pudiated without cause, takes her children 
with her and goes back to her own clan, 
the head of which then teats the children 
as his own. 

It must be remembered that Calabar 
was one of the principal slave-trade 
centres, and that the Ibibios, acculés, so 
to speak, into an unwholesome corner 
between the Eastern. Niger mouths and the 
Cross River Delta, have been, on the one 
hand, isolated from the more healthy and 
progressive indigenous elements, and, on 
the other, in contact (indirect, if not direct) 
with all that is worst in Europe, for the 
last four centuries. 

However it may be explained—whether 
the Lower Niger Valley is the original 
centre of dispersion of the negro race, or 
whether the people now found there are a 
conservative remnant driven into a back- 
water—we have in Mrs. Talbot’s book, as 
in other works on the same _ region, 
come across matters which are both 
perplexing and suggestive: hints. it may 
be, that we are approaching the roots 
of things the branches of which appear 
in Zululand or on the Swahili coast. 
The question cannot be discussed here, 
but we may mention one casein point. On 
p. 157 is described a strange method of 
acquiring riches by entering the ‘‘ python 
affinity ” (the explanation of this term will 
be found in the fourth chapter, treating 
of ‘‘ bush souls ’’), the first step in which 
is to swallow a thread forty-two feet long. 
After doing so, 

“a tiny pad, in all save size like those 
which carriers wear upon the head beneath 
their loads, must also be gulped down. It 
is upon this little cushion that, when the 
rites are over and the thread has become 
metamorphosed into a snake, the reptile 
rests, ‘so as not to injure the body of its 
owner by pressing directly upon it.’ ” 

Mrs. Talbot does not give the Ibibio word 
for this pad, but it has one name through- 





out Bantu Africa: Zulu inkata, Swahili 
k’ata, Suto khare. The sound-shifting t=r 
in the last case suggests the possibility 
that the Fanti ekar is also the same word, 
and it is remarkable that, both in Zulu- 
land and on the Gold Coast, perhaps else- 
where, the name and the thing have a 
ritual significance. It is true that Miss 
Samuelson says the Zulu inkata yomuzi, 
or tribal talisman, is ‘ not at all the same 
thing as the ordinary grass pad for support- 
ing burthens on the head which goes by 
that name”; but there may originally 
have been some connexion between the 
two. The whole subject needs further 
and most careful inquiry. 

The information about women’s secret 
societies is disappointingly meagre ; still, 
it is much to have fresh evidence of their 
existence in the face of E. Hahn’s theory 
that secret societies are an exclusively 
masculine institution. 

The rites observed by Efik women in 
war-time may, perhaps, be compared with 
the Zulu custom of girls putting on boys’ 
clothes and herding the cattle to avoid 
drought or pestilence. The idea of the 
latter custom, however, would appear 
to be the compelling of the Unseen by 
means of some flagrant outrage on decency, 
or, at any rate, on usage; whereas Mrs. 
Talbot thinks the Efik rite is one of sym- 
pathetic magic, intended to keep up the 
courage of the absent warriors. Her 
reference to the Langobards is interesting, 
but it is not apparent why she calls them 
** Alruna-wives”: the passage in Paulus 
Diaconus distinctly says that it was the 
Vandal women in general, not any special 
seeresses or soothsayers, who ‘* arranged 
their locks beard-like.”’ 








‘PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH IN 
TWILIGHT SLEEP.’ 
San-Jose, Barnoon Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall, 
May 3, 1915. 

I was much interested in The Atheneum 
notice of my book (April 24th, p. 385). The 
review, though evidently as sincere as my 
book, is not altogether just, and is apt to 
give mothers a false and alarming impression. 
For instance, it says I am ‘‘ somewhat 
slenderly equipped” for the task; as a 
matter of fact I have devoted nine months 
to the preparation of the book, three of these 
months being spent in daily contact with 
the doctors, head nurse, and mothers of the 
Freiburg Frauenklinic. I translated almost 
200,000 words of foreign medical reports on 
the subject, and in Britain have thoroughly 
investigated the present employment of this 
method. The ‘“ nameless California doctor ”’ 
was Dr. Stella Lehr of Berkeley, California ; 
my reason for not mentioning her by name 
was that she requested me not to, on account 
of a little personal misunderstanding between 
her and Dr. Gauss. The mother whose hip 
was relieved of stiffness was Mrs. Carmody 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. The head nurse said 
that she had attempted to stretch the drawn 
muscles during the scopolamin-morphin 
semi-narcosis, but she agreed with Dr. 
Gauss and Dr. Lehr that the complete 
relaxation of this normal birth, together with 
the bed exercises afterward performed, 
really explained the remarkable cure of the 
stiff hip. As to my statement made about 
Cesarian section, of course every one knows 
it derived its name fromthe birth of Cesar ; 
but that it was first used in modern births 





by a Dublin midwife is stated by Honnor 
Morten in ‘The Nurse’s Dictionary,’ pub- 
lished by the Scientific Press, Ltd., 428 
Strand, W.C. On p. 17 of this book the 
author says: ‘‘Cesarian Section: an ab- 
dominal incision for extracting the foetus 
from the uterus. It was first performed by 
a Dublin midwife.” 

Your reviewer goes on to say that my 
book is ‘‘ dangerous, since it advocates an 
extensive use of two deadly drugs, one of 
which (scopolamine) is still on its trial, and 
has hardly yet been standardized.” It 
would have been more fair to have here 
mentioned that the other, and unnamed, 
deadly drug is the well known morphin, 
which is certainly in daily, extensive use. 
Strycbnin is also a deadly drug, but its 
deadliness depends on its use. I don't 
think all the doctors will by any means 
agree with the statement that scopolamin 
has hardly yet been “ standardized.” Em- 
ployed in birth in the first small injection 
of 1/100 of a grain and the second of 1/200 
of a grain, scopolamin is certainly not 
deadly, as statistics as yet record no death 
of a mother which has been positively 
proven to have been caused by the use of 
the injections. I do not make this state- 
ment from enthusiasm, but from the cold 
facts of the medical records. As for the 
‘revolutionary *” method of mothers getting 
up on the first day after delivery, I distinctly 
state that it is the custom in the Freiburg 
Frauenklinic, which is absolutely true; the 
bed exercises described are also those used 
in that maternity, and with undoubted good 
results. I furthermore state that early 
rising is not in general favour in Britain nor 
is it the custom here. It would have seemed 
more like fair play if the reviewer had given 
(as I tried to give in the book) both sides of 
the subject. In that case he should have 
at least referred to the opinion of Sir Halliday 
Croom, whose verdict, embodied in the 
letter contributed by him to the book, is 
so very different from that of the doctor 
who wrote the review. 

I regret the review, not from personal 
vanity, but because it will undoubtedly take 
away the hope of relief in many mothers’ 
hearts. If any doctor could see the letters 
which I receive by the dozens every week 
from mothers whose dread of a repetition of 
former agony is overwhelming, they would 
realize that something should be done to 
remove this dread; and, when Drs. Kroni 
and Gauss report success in 80 per cent 0 
all their scopolamin-morphin cases, it does 
seem as if the mothers could base their hore 
of relief on this method, which in Britain has 
the support of an obstetrician of Sir Halliday 
Croom’s standing. Hanna RIon. 


*.* We hope to print next week a reply 
from our reviewer. 








SOCIETIES. 

Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—April 23.—On St. 
George’s Day, at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society, the customary elections of officers and 
Council for the ensuing year were held, and 
resulted as follows: President, Sir Arthur Evans ; 
Treasurer, William Minet; Director, Sir Edward 
Brabrook ; Secretary, C. R. Peers; Members of 
Council, Col. F. W. T. Attree, W. Paley Baildon, 
J. N. Bankes, E. N. Baynes, W. H. Bell, H. 
Brakspear, Bishop Browne, J. D. Crace, the Rev. 
2. S. Dewick, D. G. Hogarth, L. W. King, 
William Martin, Philip Norman, F. W. Pixley, 
D’Arcy Power, Sir Horeules Read, and C. A. 
Tennant. 





CHALLENGER.—April 28.—Capt. Alfred Car- 
penter in the chair.—Dr. G. H. Fowler gave an 
account of investigations on drift currents in 
British waters, and exhibited proofs of a new 
Meteorological Atlas of the British Isles. 

Dr. S. F. Harmer gave an account of a number 
or records of Cetacea stranded on the British 
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coasts during 1913 and 1914. The paper was 
based on an arrangement which had been made 
by the Board of Trade, which had issued an in- 
struction to Coastguard officers to report the 
stranding of Cetacea by telegram to the British 
Museum (Natural History). In this way, and 
aided by written reports, sketches, and photo- 
graphs supplied by persons on the spot, much 
valuable information has been obtained, and a 
certain number of interesting specimens have 
been secured. By procuring a blade of baleen in 
the case of whalebone whales, or the lower jaw in 
the case of the smaller toothed whales, it has been 
possible to determine the species in a considerable 
proportion of the records. Seventy-six records 
were obtained during 1913, and fifty-seven during 
1914. The outbreak of war was clearly responsible 
for the smaller number during 1914. The common 
porpoise proved to be far the most numerous 
species, as might have been expected. Several 
records of the occurrence of the common dolphin 
were obtained, principally on the more exposed 
parts of the coast-line. Other species which were 
represented by several records were the bottle- 
nosed whale, the pilot whale, the white-beaked 
dolphin, the bottle-nosed dolphin, Risso’s dol- 
phin, the lesser rorqual, the common rorqual, 
and Rudolphi’s rorqual. The most interesting 
record was a Sowerby’s whale, stranded at Ross- 
lare in September, 1914. 

Contrary to expectation, the district where 
strandings were most numerous was the coast- 
line of Lincolnshire and Norfolk, though a number 
of specimens were found on the shore of the 
Southern counties. There is, perhaps, some 
relation between the occurrences of the smaller 
Cetacea and the position of the principal shoals 
of herring. The records give information with 
regard to the variation of the teeth in the common 
porpoise, and with regard to the rate of growth 
of the same species. The results have been 
recorded in detail in two reports which have been 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—April 28.—Lieut. - Col. 
H. W. Morriescn, President, in the chair.—The 
President referred to the loss suffered by the 
Society in the death of Mr. Bernard Roth, one of 
its Vice-Presidents.—Mr. W. L. Harrison was 
elected a Member. 

Miss Helen Farquhar read a paper on ‘ Maundy 
Money,’ in which, whilst admitting that a consider- 
able quantity of small silver was required by our 
Tudor and Stuart monarchs for daily charities, 
apart from the small amount demanded by the 
actual dole on Holy Thursday, she deprecated, as 
conveying an erroneous impression, the use of the 
term “‘ Maundy” for the groat and threepence 
until after the advent of the House of Hanover, 
and adduced evidence from contemporary manu- 
script sources of the continual issue for ordinary 
currency of the small coins usually massed by 
numismatists under that title. She explained 
that at the ceremony in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the silver dole consisted of “ single 
pence ” equal in number to the years of the sove- 
reign’s age, with “ one year of grace ”’ over, given 
to a like number of poor persons. A document 
which ordered half-groats as well as pennies at 
Eastertide for the use of James I. was accounted 
for by reference to a record of the Royal progress 
of his predecessor, Queen Elizabeth, through 
St. James's Park in the afternoon of Holy Thurs- 
day, when she distributed to more than 2,000 men, 
women, and children the sum of twopence apiece, 
although her pensioners earlier in the day had 
received ‘* single pence.”’ 

Dr. G. C. Williamson, by permission of Earl 
Beauchamp, exhibited the original miniature by 
Hilliard representing the dole of Maundy money 
by Queen Elizabeth. It was probably the only 
contemporary view of such a ceremony in Tudor 
times, and, as illustrative of several points raised 
by Miss Farquhar in her paper, created much 
interest. An expression of thanks to Lord Beau- 
champ for his courtesy to the Society was passed. 

Amongst other exhibitions were Maundy money 
of all sovereigns from Charles II. to our present 
King; examples of the red bags, for the gold, 
and the white bags, for the silver, in which it was 
distributed ; also patterns and rare varieties of 
the smali coins of Charles I. and Charles II., by 
Miss Farquhar; a series of Maundy money by 
Mr. Joseph Young ; examples of the groat, three- 

ence, and penny of Charles II. and James II. from 
ies on which the dates had been altered, and 

roofs of the groat and half-groat of 1686, 

y the President; specimens of the Maundy 
bags, and shillings of James I. and Charles I., 
with altered mint-marks not previously recorded, 
by Mr. H. A. Parsons; and a Guernsey double 
of 1911 bearing three leopards, instead of three 
lions, in the arms, by Mr. a Garside. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. . Society of Arts, .—‘ Foodstuffs,’ Lecture III., Dr. D. Sommer- 
ville. (‘antor Lecture.) 
— Surveyors’ Iustitution, 8.—‘The Acquisition of Land, Tenure, 
Rating, and Housing,’ Mr. W. Allen. 
Tves. Horticultural, 3.—‘ Inheritance,’ Prof. W. Bateson. 
= Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Animal Spirits,’ Lecture II., Prof. 
C. 8. Sherri 


iD " 

= Asiatic, 4.—Annual Meeting. ’ 

_ Zoological. 5.30.—' Minchinia: a Haplosporidian,’ Mre. Helen 
L. M. Pixell-Goodrich ; ‘The Head -Cavities and Develop- 
ment of the Eye-Muscles in Trichosurus vulpecula, with 
Notes on some other Marsupials,’ Miss E. A. Fraser; ‘On 
the of Jacob and its Relati in the I i 
Part Il., and - = d Genera Pri don and 

Tropidostoma,’ Dr. R. Broom. 

— Society of Engineers, 7.30.—‘Some Future Developments in 
Heating and Ventilation,’ Mr. A. H. Barker. 

Faraday, 8.—‘ On Von Babo's Law and Kirchoffs Equation for 

the Latent Heat of Dilution,’ Prof. A. W. Porter; ‘The 
Vapour Pressure of centrated Sugar Splutions, Mr. D. 








Orson Wood ; and other Papers. 
— Colonial Institute, 830.—‘India and the War,’ Lieut.-Col. 
r F. E. Younghusband. a7 
Wep. Geclogical,, ~~ Parka decipiens,’ Dr. @. Hickling and 
Mr. A. W. BR. \e 
= Gosteyy of fans. 8—'Recent Progress in Pyrometry,’ Mr. 
© R, Darling. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Movements and Activities of 
lants,’ Lecture I., Prof. V. H. Blackman. 
= Royal, 4.—‘The Development ot the Thymus, Epithelial 
Bodies, and Thyroid in the Vulpine Phalanger (Trichosurus 
vulpecula),’ Miss E. A. Fraser and Prof. J. P. ll; ‘Some 
Observations on the Development of the Thymus, Epithelial 
i d Th n P| larct P 1 and 





es, an P . 
Peramels,’ Mise £&. A Fraser; and other Papers, _ 
— Society of Arte, 4.30.—‘Indian ‘T'rade and the War,’ Sir C. B. 


rmstrong. 
— University College, 5.30.—' Architecture of Belgian Towns: 
Brussels,’ Lecture 1., Mr. P. Abercrombie. 
Fri. Astroneenical, 5. 
= o 


pO a | 





Engineers, 8.—*The Distribution of 
Heat in the Gana of a Gas Engine,’ Prof. A. H. Gibson 

and Mr. W. J. Walker. : 
— Royal Institution, 9.—’The Archives of Westminster Abbey, 


Canon E. H. Pearce. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Advances in the Study of Radio- 
Active Bodies,’ Lecture 1., Prof. F. Soddy. 








FINE ARTS 


—- > 


Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. By R. L. 
Hohson. 2 vols. (Cassell & Co., 41.48. 
net.) 


Hap any of the cultured votaries of *‘ blue 
and white” in the last century heen 
bold enough to claim as high a place for 
Chinese art as had been given to Greek, 
they might well have been rebuked for 
not being serious. But to follow a 
fashion in collecting is one thing, to make 
a study of an art that has been the glory 
of a great nation for the last 2,000 years 
is another ; and this is what Mr. Hobson’s 
book enables the general public for the 
first time to realize. 

So long as knowledge of Chinese 
ceramics was confined to the porcelain of 
the Ch‘ing Dynasty (1644-1910), and 
acquaintance to as comparatively late a 
period as the Ming (1368-1644), it was 
enough to admire and to play the 
dilettante. In the last few years, as Mr. 
Hobson points out, the position has com- 
pletely changed ; the opening up of China 
has given the Western student a true 
insight into the greatness of the earlier 
phases of Chinese art, and awakened 
a widespread enthusiasm for them. 
From the tombs revealed by railway 
cuttings, if by no other means, immense 
quantities of pottery have been recovered, 
which, with choice specimens from private 
collections, have helped to revolutionize the 
study of early Chinese art. It is no longer 
possible to ignore the paramount import- 
ance of the subject, dominating as it does 
the study of all European porcelain. 

Mr. Hobson’s book is in two volumes, 
and though the second is the more bulky, 
and will probably find more readers, 
dealing, as it does, with the known glories 
of the Ming and Ch‘ing Dynasties, it is 
the first which is the more important, 
inasmuch as it offers practically the first 
exposition available to the public of the 
recent discoveries in the earlier history 
of the subject. The pottery of the Han 





Dynasty (206 B.c—220 A.D.) was almost 
unknown until it was disinterred from 
tombs in quite recent times; and much 
the same may be said of that of the 
T‘ang (618-906), though another cause, 
namely, the esteem in which it is held 
in China, has prevented the know- 
ledge of it spreading abroad. The Sung 
pottery (960-1279) has been similarly 
treasured, and it is, therefore, only the 
interest aroused of ‘ate among Western 
collectors that ha at last lured many 
authentic specimens from the East with 
the bait of enhanced prices. All three of 
these periods are fully, but concisely dealt 
with by the author, the known facts being 
clearly stated, and the doubts and diffi- 
culties arising from imperfect data set out 
with equal plainness. Classification has 
been carried further than would have been 
thought possible a few years ago; and 


though finality can hardly as yet be 
claimed for all the conclusions sug- 


gested, the whole spirit in which this 
difficult question is treated makes the 
volume readily acceptable as a guide in 
an unknown country, and strengthens our 
belief in the soundness of the author’s 
judgment in one particular instance, 
namely, the Lohan recently acquired by 
the British Museum. A coloured plate of 
this remarkable and disputed figuie forms 
the frontispiece of the book. It is claimed 
by the author as an undoubted master- 
piece of the T'ang Dynasty, but has been 
assailed on esthetic grounds as being no 
more than a Ming recollection of the older 
period. Nobody at any rate need be 
afraid of sharing Mr. Hobson’s admiration 
for its extraordinary qualities, both tech- 
nical and artistic. 


Not the least of the fascinations of the 
study of Chinese porcelain is the fact that 
it embodies in its decoration a great deal 
of the social history of the Chinese, whose 
intellectual attainments, though far out 
of reach of European eyes hitherto. are 
worthy of our attention as well as 
those of the Greeks. What is Hecuba 
to us in comparison with the demon-faced 
K‘uei Hsing, who was canonized in the 
fourteenth century? Originally ascholar, 
he was refused office, though successful 
in his examinations, on the ground of his 
preternatural ugliness, and threw himself 
in despair into the Yangtze, and was 
carried up into heaven on a fish-dragon, 
the symbo! of literary aspiration. The 
chapters on ‘ Motives of Decoration ’ and 
‘Mirabilia’ are agreeable interludes to what 
is, of necessity, rather a stiff course of 
reading for any one but the enthusiast : not 
that they convict the author of less ease or 
charm in dealing with the whole of his 
vast subject ; but whereas there can be 
few amateurs to whom the whole of it 
is of equal interest, these chapters are such 
as to appeal to all alike, whatever period 
they most affect. The forty plates in 
colour, and nearly a hundred others, are 
of the greatest possible value, as each ex- 
ample has been carefully chosen, and fully 
described, or rather explained, on the plate 
itself. Novice and expert alike wil! have 
to find a place in their libraries where the 
book is accessible for constant reference. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
E 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as Kings. 
Tuus naively did Stevenson’s child estimate 
the basis of happiness. The Academy is 
crowded, indeed, with a number of things, 
yet once more, when we contemplate a realm 
full of warring elements and wasteful expendi- 
ture of largely futile activity, we are not sure 
that the crowned head of Sir Edward Poynter, 
if he be sensitive to such things, lies easily. 
Certainly the critic to whom the show is 
presented as a theme finds it more than any 
other a barren possession, not the less so on 
the present occasion because the small 
sprinkling of modest merit which used to 
reward the conscientious student seems, at 
first sight at least, to have been entirely 
replaced by the ubiquitous “ war picture.” 

It may, perhaps, be written down to the 
credit of the Hanging Committee that these 
pictures are less sentimental than we had 
anticipated, displaying, for the most part, 
only slight variations from photographic 
arrangements. Thus, for purposes of 
drama, we see in Mr. James Beadle’s 
Comrades (369) the French and English 
lines meeting exactly in the same trench, 
so that the man at the extreme end of 
the English line can extend a hand to the 
stricken Frenchman at the end of the other. 
Mr. Lavery’s large Wounded: London 
Hospital, 1915 (181), is equally photographic, 
with no more qualities of design than we find 
in the average illustration to a weekly 
periodical. In such a scene the sense of a 
spacious or handsome interior which Mr. 
Lavery has sometimes shown would be 
conceivably out of place; but in the bare 
formality of arrangement of a hospital, ward 
there might also have been chances for com- 
position. For the purposes of illustration we 
prefer Mr. W. B. Wollen’s battle-piece, 
Landrecies, August 25th, 1914 (664). With- 
out departing from the usual ideal of the 
illustrated paper, it is lively and interesting, 
and the incident is well distributed. Its 
appeal to our combative instincts is cer- 
tainly no more superficial than is that of Mr. 
Jack’s Homeless (464) to our emotions of 
pity. Somewhat more circumstantial in its 
details than the sketch of the same subject 
already exhibited here, ‘ Homeless’ is even 
less spontaneous, and its heavy, overmodelled 
treatment of form makes every detail 
pitilessly solid, yet fails to use broadly the 
volumes of the group as a whole as the basis 
of the design. A similar failure to make us 
realize the largeness and freedom of space is 
also a fault in Mr. W. Wyllie’s The Fighting 
Line from Ypres to the Sea (352). A picture 
which shows an aeroplane flying seems 
especially to ask for elbow-room. Also, 
while he would be a rash man who suggested 
that Mr. Wyllie did not understand his 
perspective—doubtless the bird’s-eye view 
was worked out with scrupulous care from 
a map and elevations—yet we cannot help 
feeling that he tampered with his science 
when he came to the painting of the picture. 
The canal running into the bottom of the 
canvas, for example, declines to be flat, and 
there are other elements less easily particu- 
larized which appear improbable, or, what is 
more important, militate against the unity 
of the system of line which is the artistic 
purpose of perspective. 

All the pictures cited above show more 
pictorial faculty than Mr. Herbert Olivier’s 
Where Belgium Greeted Britain—at the Fron- 
tier Post on the Road from Dunkirk to Furnes, 
December 4th, 1914 (360); here, however, 
the war picture is also a Royal group, and, 
with the exception of Mr. Lavery’s picture 





last year, recent essays in this genre have 
not taught us to expect much from such work 
in this country. 

From an artistic point of view is is a relief 
to turn from these literal paintings to Mr. 
George Clausen’s allegorical commentary, 
Renaissance (143), with its far higher sense 
of the beauty of pigment and its large 
decorative spacing. The allegory may be 
criticized as obvious, but has the merit of 
really lending itself to pictorial treatment. 
It is virtually the same as that in the well- 
known picture now ascribed to Botticini in 
the National Gallery, wherein the Leavy 
stone tomb is raised up by the strongest 
force in the world, typified by lilies bursting 
forth into flower. The radiant colour of 
Mr. Clausen’s crocuses is used to its full 
emotional value, and in a way possible only 
to a painter of considerable technical skill ; 
and he has evidently studied other aspects of 
the art of decoration, even if he does not 
quite achieve mastery. Notably, he seems 
to find a difficulty in drawing expressively 
in the limited number of tones at his dis- 
posal; and there is thus an _ occasional 
clumsy passage in the nude figure holding 
before the mourning victims of warfare the 
symbol of hope. The slightly foreshortened 
arm does not quite foreshorten—largely, as 
it appears to us, from lack of a reasonable area 
of half-tone on its under surface ; the support- 
ing leg wants elasticity. The man with 
bowed head and conventional dress is 
evidently a portrait, and for this reason, 
perhaps, his face has become over-accented, 
both in line and tone, in relation to the rest 
of the picture. Some uncertainty there is 
also in deciding the degree to which the whole 
scheme of form should be planned in shapes 
approximating to the square. In the formal 
attitude of the principal figure and in other 
features of the design we see the beginnings 
of such a policy ; but Mr. Clausen’s Cubistic 
aspirations failed him, and the whole is not 
vigorously carried through. We are inclined 
to regret this, though it is not unnatural in 
one who is, after all, a Royal Academician. 
Mr. Clausen’s picture is, on the whole, the 
most interesting work at Burlington House. 
It recalls somewhat the work of Mr. Cayley 
Robinson, with a gayer and more brilliant 
use of colour, a draughtsmanship rather 
looser and less formal. It may seem odd to 
refer to the work of an artist of Mr. Clausen’s 
years and position as also among the most 
promising in the show, but the statement is a 
criticism of the degree to which the Academy 
is open to progressive influences. 

While Mr. Clausen gives us the impression 
that he is attacking problems which will be 
more completely solved byuse and familiarity, 
we feel that with Mr. Sargent practice has 
passed the point up to which it ‘“ makes 
perfect,’ and that his accumulated dex- 
terities have become matters of habit. He 
displays them along with a large quantity 
of miscellaneous knowledge, and with ever- 
increasing indifference to the unifying 
artistic intention in the service of which alone 
it is worth while, for a painter to ‘acquire 
knowledge and dexterity. His painted world, 
to revert to our text, is made up of a great 
number of things, of each of which we are 
vividly conscious, though we do not find 
them exquisitely combined. In the best of 
his portraits (‘Madame Gautreau’ will serve 
for an instance, or even the recently re- 
exhibited ‘General Ian Hamilton’) the per- 
sonality of the sitter did serve as a dominant 
interest to which Mr. Sargent’s knowledge 
of the science of appearances was to some 
extent subordinated. The landscapes and 
other Outdoor subjects to which he has 
latterly devoted himself, and of which 
Nos. 28, 61, 198, and 859 are typical -ex 





amples, have never seemed to us to have so 
plausible a raison d’étre. His admirers will 
assure us that these works show as much 
knowledge of the laws of natural colour as 
any Impressionist paintings, but they cer- 
tainly do not show the same devotional 
attitude. The convinced Impressionist saw 
in the distribution of colour which light 
produces the basis of his design. He rather 
sought out subjects which were dull from 
any other point of view, and only included 
in his work so much of character and dra- 
matie effect as arose naturally from the 
development of his main inquiry. He tended 
also to reduce his pigment to a monotonous 
paste of rather opaque substance, so as to 
speak by colour-variations only, without the 
aid of that contrast between impasto and 
transparent colour which has such possi- 
bilities of plastic suggestiveness. Neither 
of these elements, the inclusion of which in 
the work of Mr. Sargent robs it of the single- 
mindedness of Impressionist painting, is 
treated by him as the thing of high 
import which each, in its turn, becomes 
in the hands of devotees. If we thinkof the 
use of character by Mantegna, or, to take a 
homelier and perhaps fairer comparison, 
by Charles Keene, we realize that with 
these masters there is nothing sporadic in its 
introduction. The play of possible con- 
trasts and affinities permeates the picture, 
the design of which is conducted by the same 
processes of ordered distribution, of economy 
of emphasis, which are the basis of all design. 
Yet it is this element in the rather composite 
works of Mr. Sargent which, after all, has 
sometimes been most nearly treated in 
creative fashion. His picture of Spanish 
muleteers of a year ago showed distinct 
evidences of being a design in terms of 
character. By comparison his Tyrolese 
Crucifix (198), perhaps the best of his work 
this year, is merely imitative in its accept- 
ance of large masses empty of interest and 
sudden accidentally placed passages of 
emphatic character. 


Much more important in robbing his pic- 
tures of distinction is Mr. Sargent’s heedless 
use of the contrast between impasto and 
transparent colour, which, if used at all, 
becomes inevitably one of the most powerful 
elements in design. No matter how realistic 
a picture may be, it does not abrogate its 
rights as a sheet of paint. Opaque paint 
and transparent are so different in quality 
that the picture will divide up into these 
two main categories, however much they 
are contradicted by other differences of tone 
or colour. In how many of Titian’s pic- 
tures is the fine proportion maintained in 
these two elements the one saving quality! 
Mr. Sargent’s Tyrolese Interior (859) shows 
him at about his lowest level in this regard. 
Trivially planned, unrestrained in its con- 
duct, and brutally mended, it is as ugly a 
sheet of paint as the Academy has to show, 
notwithstanding all its display of cleverness. 


The general public is not very sensitive 
on such points of technical purism, when 
they concern subjects of this sort, and the 
habit of easier standards appears to have 
reacted on Mr. Sargent’s portraiture—a de- 
partment of art in which, naturally, we are 
more exacting. When a picture is made 
up of a single block in the round and a 
background, even the vulgar can see which 
should take precedence. All but the 
vulgar are a little uneasy when, as occa- 
sionally with Rembrandt, the transparent 
dark in an eyesocket drives back through 
the head to infinity. Thus, after pro- 
longed relaxation, it is not surprising to find 
the hand of our premier portrait-painter 
less sure than of old. The features of 
F. J. H. Jenkinson, Esq., Librarian to the 
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University of Cambridge (56), are well cha- 
racterized ; but the weight of impasto which 
should model the mass of the head has not 
been judged with the old certainty. It 
seems to have been reconsidered, and still 
not to be satisfactory. Only in the painting 
of the right hand is Mr. Sargent’s tact quite 
what it was of yore. His Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston (391) is even less satisfactory— 
suggesting a painter unable to reinterest 
himself mentally in a too familiar problem, 
and lacking the habitual certainty which 
once ensured a kind of success. 

For the moment, there isno doubt that Mr. 
Orpen is in the better form. More photo- 
graphic in his ideal of portraiture than Mr. 
Sargent ever was, he has in an eminent degree 
the self-control and system necessary to the 
successful portrait-painter; his Miss Lily 
Carstairs (74) is a very natural and taking 
presentment of a young and pretty girl, in 
which the youth and prettiness are some- 
what more in evidence than the personality. 
There are such girls, and no wise man will 
belittle their charm. We are not sure, 
however, that it would not have been possible 
to make an alternative portrait, in which 
twenty years hence it would be possible to 
trace more of the individual sitter. The 
portrait is based a little on the popular 
estimate of a face as made up of eyes, nose, 
and mouth. Even this beauty is not rightly 
adjudged as but skin-deep, yet the features 
are, after all, the finish and logical outcome 
of certain proportions in the bony masses 
of the skull, which are the fundamentals and 
permanent facts of structure, and have here 
relatively little importance. Dress and 
accessories are pleasantly used to enhance the 
expression and mood of the sitter, whereas 
in the same painter’s Marchioness of Headfort 
(395) the dress and air of social importance 
of the sitter are somewhat obtrusive. His 
Marquess of Headfort (167) is more intimate, 
having something of the unpretentious 
literalness of a good snapshot photograph. 
Mr. Longstaff’s portrait of W. Reid Dick, 
Esq. (596), is of similar quality, with a rather 
freer brushwork: while Mr. La Thangue’s 
John Maddocks, Esq., J.P. (11), approximates 
more to the posed masterpiece of the pro- 
fessional photographer, and retains hardly 
anything of such pleasure in the direct 
handling of paint as survives in the others. 
Still, to enumerate the more respectable of 
the hardly inspired portraits, Mr. R. G. 
Eves’s Major L. C. Ludlow (704) has a 
certain alertness of expression, but from the 
painter’s point of view is to be ranked along- 
side the more literal of Mr. Sargent’s por- 
traits. It is, perhaps, to be preferred to Mr. 
Fiddes Watt's pitilessly solid essay in the 
manner of Raeburn, The late Very Rev. 
Norman Macleod (557), wherein colour is 
more lavishly introduced. A few portraits 
only betray any decorative intention. Mr. 
Lambert’s Mrs. Derwent Wood (110) is not 
one of his greatest successes. The lady’s 
smile appears to have been too mobile for 
the artist to seize. It breaks the symmetry 
of her face, and Mr. Lambert seems to have 
recognized the fact and cast the whole 
scheme of form into terms of flat pattern, 
losing hold on the actuality which is usually 
the basis of his drawing. Mr. F. G. Swaish’s 
Right Hon. John Swaish (87) suffers from a 
use of transparent paint somewhat like that 
of a careful yet gigantic water colour, but 
is the best portrait shown by the last crop 
of Pre-Raphaelites from the Royal Academy 
Schools. 

Mr. Louis Ginnett’s Portrait of a Lady 
(643), small in its design, somewhat 
ineffective, yet with a certain saving refine- 
ment of method, leads us to a number of un- 





to tell the truth without affectation as on 
grounds of artistic accomplishment. Of 
the latter there is not much, perhaps, in 
The Conversation (497) of Mr. Charles D. 
Ward, yet for its human qualities, its pains- 
taking record and complete freedom from 
professionalism, it will, we anticipate, retain a 
certain interest. We might claim the same 
for Mr. Arthur Sprules’s picture of a clean 
woman in a clean kitchen, ironing a nicely 
washed blouse, Life’s Little Things (620). 
We rarely see treated in thisobjective way 
the thousand commonplace accessories of 
our civilization, for which, nevertheless, 
we apparently care enough to pay for them in 
the bulk by such continued labour. Doubt- 
less, for some one in Japan perhaps, or 
Serbia, these speak of a romantic and ideal 
existence. We deal here not with the art of 
painting so much as with the question of its 
subject-matter. As compared with other 
exhibitions, the Royal Academy is almost 
entirely concerned with the choice of subject- 
matter, and it is in two or three renderings 
of such familiar things that we can discern 
value in the result. In Mr. Bulman’s small 
character sketch of children, The Entomo- 
logisis (495), there is a little of the same 
humble truthfulness together with some 
promise of artistic accomplishment, which 
his other exhibit, The White Room (885), 
goes far to withdraw. Mr. Harold Knight’s 
portrait study, The Green Book (736), strikes 
a similar note of sincerity, and. in a less 
degree, Miss Hilda Fearon’s Spring Flowers 
(96), with its haphazard arrangement, but 
sound painting. 

It is among these less prominent pictures 
that the only possible surprises of the 
Academy are to be looked for. The “ fea- 
tures” of the show repeat themselves with 
astonishing exactitude year by year, and we 
have never been able to determine whether 
no one is admitted to the exhibition until he 
has a recognizable line to which he always 
adheres, or whether it is only when he has 
reached that state that a painter takes to 
showing at Burlington House. These con- 
stant exhibitors may be divided roughly 
into virtuosi on the one hand and sensitives 
on the other, the former enormously pre- 
dominating. Mr. A. J. Munnings is most 
obviously a virtuoso—as clever, in his way, 
as Mr. Sargent, but dealing, in Gipsy Group 
(508) and The Fair (777), with subject- 
matter more familiar, yet on that account of 
greater interest. They are still romantic 
travel sketches; but there is more merit, 
for an Englishman, in finding romance at 
Barnet than in Dalmatia. Mr. Tuke’s 
diploma work, A Bathing Group (350), is a 
good example of his pleasure in the patina 
of flesh under the glow of the sun. Rocks 
he finds once more ticklish subject-matter to 
design with : failing to see character, he would 
have been wise to stress their monotony in 
more formal fashion. With Mr. Arnesby 
Brown, whose Wide Marshes (88) is, never- 
theless, better than usual, virtuosity is more 
laboured ; with Mr. E. A. Hornel, in A 
Cheery Salute (429), it becomes a completely 
mechanical formula. Mr. Charles Sims con- 
tinues to embroider around a core of photo- 
graphic figure-drawing. In Pastoral (789) 
the background is designed with some taste ; 
but a cloying sky carries the picture beyond 
the sweetness tolerable to the present writer. 
The quality of Mr. Sims’s paint tends this 
year to gumminess—a technical deteriora- 
tion. While suffering, like his fellows, from 
constant repetition, Mr. Hughes Stanton in 
A Tidal Inlet, Pas de Calais (2), shows a 
certain elasticity, and holds out better than 
most under the strain. 








obtrusive little figure pictures which deserve 
attention as much for their genuine attempt 
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The Consort of Music: a Study of Inter- 
pretation and Ensemble. By J. A. 
Fuller - Maitland. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 6s. net.) 


In spite of the term ‘“ consort’”’ in the 
title of this volume, the author thought it 
best, throughout the book, to use the 
recognized term ensemble. We regret this, 
for “consort,” as he remarks in his 
Introduction, is a “good old word”; 
moreover, the French word is often used 
in quite a different sense. There are many 
statements in the book which seem obvious, 
as, for instance, the details supplied 
concerning notes in Schumann’s ‘ Warum,’ 
which require to be made more or 
less prominent and for reasons given. 
A trained and sensitive artist would feel 
instinctively the meaning and relative 
importance of the notes he was playing. 
To him al! such explanations would be 
needless. Of that Mr. Fuller-Maitland is, 
however, aware. But, as he states in his 
introductory remarks, ‘“‘ very many non- 
executive musicians, and not a few per- 
formers, are strangely ignorant of what is 
meant by the spirit of concerted music.” 
Non-executive musicians often find classical 
works dull, because they are interpreted 
without feeling or intelligence. This affects 
the listeners. The music does not impress 
them any more than would the recita- 
tion of a fine poem by one who never 
laid emphasis on important words, 
and who took no notice of punctuation 
marks. When a symphony by Beethoven 
is interpreted by a great conductor, even 
the general public at once feels the differ- 
ence between such a performance and one 
of an indifferent kind. 

To non-executive musicians this book 
may prove a revelation, for, even if they 
cannot understand all that it contains, 
they will perceive how much of the effect 
of music depends upon the interpreter. 
There are, of course, many excellent 
teachers and attentive pupils, yet the 
number of performers who have had 
indifferent, if not bad, teaching is infinitely 
greater. These, also, will find much which 
will show them that the notes alone, 
though correctly played, are of little 
or no interest. Mr. Fuller - Maitland, 
indeed, devotes considerable space to 
pianoforte music. There is one remark 
that deserves special notice. Of all 
compositions, fugues are the least 
attractive to the general public. Bach’s 
* Wohltemperirtes Clavier’ was the delight 
of all the great composers of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, and it 
is highly enjoyed by those who are able 
to feel the beauty and grandeur which lie 
concealed for a time beneath the com- 
poser’s masterly science. Those fugues, 
however, are only played occasionally at 
concerts by a few praiseworthy pianists. 
The public prefers the noisy modern 
transcriptions of the organ fugues ; and 
virtuosi are only too willing to pander to 





the public taste. 
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The author makes the following remark 
in speaking of fugue-playing :— 

“Tt is unnecessary to state that pro- 

minence must be given to the Subject, at its 
successive appearances, the other parts 
being allowed to retire into the background 
during its progress.” 
The latter part of the sentence needs 
special attention. Prominence is not 
unfrequently obtained by over-emphasis ; 
moreover, good players are apt to over- 
look entries of the subject in the middle 
parts. The retiring of the other parts, 
advocated by the writer, is the sign of 
an intelligent interpreter : pianos and fortes 
should, however, only become mezzos. 

The author, in speaking about Chopin’s 
music, refers to those who “ are fond of 
discovering in some inner part of a 
waltz-accompaniment or elsewhere some 
little touch of part-writing’’; and this, 
he says, causes a Chopin recital to become 
“a singularly dull counterpoint lesson.” 
Naturally, everything depends upon the 
character of the inner part. If there is 
anything in the shape of a melody, why 
should it not be brought out? Here 
again it is over-emphasis which spoils the 
effect. A well-known passage in the 
4 flat Ballade is specially mentioned. Mr. 
Fuller- Maitland is, of course, right in 
wishing the dainty theme in the treble to 
be heard ; and to obliterate it by the un- 
fortunate counterpoint, “ given with full 
force and a great crescendo,” is highly 
objectionable. By the way, we should 
have preferred to call the under part a 
“counter melody.’ Such obliteration is 
not surprising in the ‘“ average public 
player,” but the author has noticed it even 
with those “who like to be known as 
special interpreters of Chopin.” 

We are told that the position of 
accompanist 
“is usually held to be the humblest office a 
musician can be called upon to fill, though 
in reality it is only the most highly organized 
musical natures that can fill it properly.” 
There are pianoforte songs in which the 
accompaniments are little more than firm 
or broken chords, but from the days of 
Schubert and Schumann interesting and 
important accompaniments have gradually 
become more general. Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
may be right about the general public, but 
surely the many who attend vocal recitals 
have now a better opinion of the duties and 
responsibilities of a so-called accompanist. 
Hugo Wolff was wise when he wrote his 
‘Lieder’ for ‘‘ voice and pianoforte.” 

The author refers to the quartet in 
‘ Rigoletto’ as a ‘“ perfect example of the 
differentiation of the four parts.” It is, 
indeed, wonderful in its way. At one 
time it used to be sung as a showy concert 
quartet, but in that form it was merely a 
singing piece, lacking in character. The 
author remarks that 
“the sobs of Gilda, the coquetry of Madda- 
lena, and the sensuality of the Duke's ‘ devil- 
may-care ’ phrases, all throw a light on their 
characters that has not been thrown before.”’ 
In referring to operatic singing Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland says that we often hear the ex- 
pression ‘“‘a good ensemble” used by 
those who object to the old-fashioned 





‘* star’ system, but without reference to 
any skill performers may possess in the 
interplay of their voices or acting. Vala- 
brégue’s saying, ‘‘ Ma femme et quatre ou 
cing poupeés,” he adds, is not to be 
imitated. That reminds one of Spohr, 
who in speaking of his partners in a 
performance of a Beethoven quartet re- 
marked, ‘‘ These gentlemen accompanied 
me extremely well”’ ! 








Musical Gossip. 


THE first of the Orchestral Concerts under 
the direction of Mr. Isidore de Laratook place 
at Queen’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
April 29th. All the musie was by British 
composers. One number was a novelty, @ 
Symphonic Prelude by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, 
jun., whose father has been for many years 
conductor of the Carl Rosa Company. The 
son, who is only 22 years of age, studied 
composition under Sir Charles Stanford at 
the Royal College of Music. As in his ‘ Per- 
seus ’ Symphonic Poem, produced under his 
direction at a PromenadeConcert last October, 
so again in his new work we find the com- 
poser still in his period of storms and 
stress, which is not surprising at his 
age. He is skilful in orchestration, a gift 
certainly not to be despised; but an over- 
showy presentation of music attracts undue 
notice. Mr. Goossens takes pleasure in loud 
effects ; the soft portions, however, give the 
most promise for the future. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir Frederic 
Cowen were well represented by the ‘ Bri- 
tannia’ Overture and ‘ The Butterfly’s Ball’ 
respectively. Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Carillon ’ 
is excellent, though in incidental music a 
composer cannot, of course, give of his 
strongest. M. Emile Cammaerts’s moving 
poem was impressively declaimed by Madame 
Réjane; the supreme art was hid, as it 
should be, but its power was deeply felt by 
the audience. Miss Mary Garden’s beautiful 
singing of Goring Thomas’s ‘Dear River’ 
was one of the special features of the after- 
noon. The programme also included the slow 
movement from a Suite for viola and orchestra 
by Mr. Benjamin Dale, now interned in 
Germany, with Mr. Lionel Tertis as able 
interpreter; Mr. Edward German’s ‘ Valse 
Gracieuse,’ and Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
poetic ‘Norfolk’ Rhapsody No. 1 and 
ended with Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s delightful 
‘ Shepherd Fennel’s Dance.’ 


THE first concert of the new season at 
Leighton House took place on the 29th of 
last month. Dvoraék’s Quartets are not 
often heard, yet they are full of beautiful 
music. The one in £ flat, Op. 51, was a 
great favourite at the Popular Concerts at 
the old St. James’s Hall. Op. 96 in F, the 
one selected at the concert in question, is 
quite as characteristic of the composer. The 
London Quartet played with animation and 
refinement. In Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Quartet, the other concerted work, the piano 
part was taken by Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, 
who wasalso heard in some Debussy solos. 


M. MicHaEL ZacCHAREVITCH gave the 
first of two violin and pianoforte recitals 
at the Zolian Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
programme opened with a Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte by M. N. Medtner, one of the 
younger Russian svhools. His music is 
unequal. The second movement, ‘ Danza,’ 
is bright ; but of the Canzona and Ditrambo 
the inspiration is not strong. Madame 
Adela Hamaton’s rendering of Balakirev’s 
interesting Sonata in B flat minor was very 





good, especially in the opening delicate 
movement; her memory, unfortunately 
failed her in the finale. M. Zacharevitch 
was heard at his best in the slow movement of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto; but 
the pianoforte is a poor substitute for the 
orchestra, which plays so important a part 
in that work. M. Zacharevitch’s perform- 
ances of Russian Peasant Tunes and Battle 
Songs were delightful. 


Last SATURDAY at Queen’s Hall the closing 
Symphony Concert of the season took place 
Madame Guilhermina Suggia played Dvorék’s 
B minor Concerto. Her tone and technique 
are excellent; but the earnestness of her 
playing, and her clear and sympathetic 
interpretation of the music, were strong 
points which appealed to the audience 
Madame Kirkby Lunn sang ‘ La Fiancée du 
Timballier’ and ‘ Mon cceurs’ouvre & ta voix,’ 
two compositions of M. Saint-Saéns which 
suit her fine voice, and of which she has often 
proved herself an admirable interpreter. Of 
Chaikovsky’s ‘ Pathétique’ Sir Henry J 
Wood gave an impressive performance. At 
the opening of the concert Chopin’s ‘ Funeral 
March ’ was played in memoriam Alexander 
Scriabin. 


The Musical Times publishes in its Mav 
number an interesting article on M. Emil 
Mlynarski, who has organized the Festival 
of British Music to be held at Queen’s Hall 
on the 11th, 13th, and 15th inst. He was born 
in a Polish province under Russian govern- 
ment, and studied at Warsaw, and after- 
wards at Petrograd, when Anton Rubinstein 
was Director of the Conservatoire. After 
conducting for a time at the Warsaw Opera, 
he went to Moscow. He came to London in 
1907, and was soon appointed conductor 
of the Scottish Orchestra at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. M. Mlynarski’s orchestral con- 
certs in London are not forgotten. At one 
of them was performed his Symphony 
‘ Polonia,’ which won the prize offered by 
M. Paderewski to Polish composers. The 
programmes of h's forthcoming concerts are 
attractive. 


THE Summer Season of Russian and 
French Opera organized by Mr. Rosing 
opens at the London Opera-House on the 
29th inst. with Chaikovsky’s ‘ Pique-Dame,” 
which will be sung in Russian. 


Franz NERUDA, the youngest brother of 
the late Lady Hallé, who recently died at 
Copenhagen, was born at Briinn, in Bavaria, 
where his father, Joseph Neruda, was organist 
of the cathedral. He was an able ‘cellist, 
and he succeeded Gade as conductor of the 
Musical Society at Copenhagen. In London 
he frequently appeared at chamber concerts. 


Mr. Neri ForsytH, whose premature 
death by drowning was recorded last Satur- 
day, was manager under Sir Augustus Harris 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden. After 
the death of Sir Augustus he was appointed 
secretary to the Grand Opera Syndicate, 
and later manager. He was much respected 
by all who had deal ngs with him, and will 
be missed by many friends. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux Special Corcert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
ox. Orchestral Corcert of British Composers, 3, Queen's Hall 
- pdon Symphory Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tues. William Murdoch's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15 Bechstein Hall 
— Zacharevitch and Adela Hamaton's Violin ard Piancforte 
Recital. 3.15 Molian Hall. 
a Festival of British Music, 8.30, Queen's Rall. 
Wep. Doris Manuelle’s Sorg Kecital. 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Fanny Davies's Trio Concert, 8.15. Holian Hall 
Tuvcrs. Jean Sterling Mackivlay's Matirée, 3, Little Theatre. 
a Emmeline Medd-Hal!’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Zolian Hall 
— Clara Butt’s Subscription Concert, 8.30, Royal Albert Hal. 
— Festival of British Music, 8.30. Queev's Ha!!. 
Fr. Leighton Bouse Chamber Concert, 3.30, Ly ightcn House. 
a Mrs. Burnett's Violin Kecital. 8, Holian Hall. 
Sat.  Featival of British Music, 3. Queen's Rall. 
— Percy Waller's Pianoforte Kecita), 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
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DRAMA 


— 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 
SracE vindications of laws—written or 
unwritten—more often than not, present 
features not encountered elsewhere. The 
production at the Lyric of an American 
success with a new thrill of the mechanical 
order, ‘On Trial,’ by Mr. Elmer E. 
Reizenstein, and ‘The Right to Kill,’ 
adapted from the French of Pierre Frondaie 
by Mr. Gilbert Cannan and Frances Keyzer, 
at His Majesty’s, are recent examples of 
such treatment. 

In the former, a jury (a body not pro- 
verbially strong in common sense), after 
deciding to give the benefit of the un- 
written law to a man who has killed his 
wife’s seducer, appear seriously to con- 
template sending te to “the chair” for 
robbery. This reversion to the adminis- 
tration of the law by our forefathers has 
its merits. In the latter play an astute 
Turk defeats the ends of justice, being 
cognizant that the murderer has killed a 
man woise than himself. 

Neither play makes any attempt at 
subtlety ; that at His Majesty’s, which, 
from its title, might have been expected 
to contain a plea for Teutonic murder, is, 
considered as a play, the crudest melo- 
drama we have encountered for a !ong 
time. In both pieces it is scenery which 
makes the greatest claim on our atten- 
tion. At the Lyric the play opens with 
a court scene, which thrice gives place to 
dramatic scenes of which the trial itself 
is the climax. The stage management of 
this novelty is wonderful. ‘Superb ”’ is 
the only word that adequately describes 
the scenery provided by Mr. Hugo Rum- 
bold at His Majesty’s. The beauty of the 
garden scene on the Bosphorus by night 
was a vivid contrast to the “‘ rottenness ”’ 
of those who peopled it. 

The acting at the Lyric calls for little 
comment. A fair level was maintained 
throughout, except in the case of the child 
who is called to give evidence at her father’s 
trial. Evidently intended to be something 
very pathetic, she was only the spoilt 
darling of the stage who calls hideous 
dolls beautiful, and catches cold by 
appearing in her nightdress. 

At His Majesty’s there was one splendid 
piece of acting—Mr. Arthur Bourchier as 
the Turk. The restraint of a character 
obviously concealing the possession of 
power obtained by great astuteness un- 
fortunately threw into relief the ranting 
and forehead-thumping indulged in by Sir 
Herbert Tree. The play at the Lyric 
should more than satisfy its patrons for 
some time to come; but Sir Herbert 
Tree has set a standard at His Majesty’s 
that will demand something better as 
a relief from the stern realities of present 
existence. 





Lyric.—On Trial. 
Three Acts, and an Epilogue. 
E. Reizenstein. 

His Masesty’s.—The Right to Kill. Adapted 
from the French of Pierre Frondaie by 
Gilbert Cannan and Frances Keyzer. 


A Play in a Prologue, 
By Elmer 





How to meet 
Increased Cost 
of Living. 


Why be content with 4 per cent? Make 
your money earn more. Buy an Annuity from 
the “Sun Life of Canada ”—the leading 
Annuity Office, with £13,000,000 Govern- 
ment supervised assets. 


To the man of 55, the “Sun Life of 
Canada ” offers the equivalent of a guaranteed 
8} per cent. investment. If his health be 
impaired the terms are more generous still. 
A man of 61 would be offered an income 
equivalent of a 10 per cent. investment, if 
72 of nearly 15 per cent., and so on. 


And with this greater income is the definite 
gaurantee of its payment for life. It will 
not be smaller in war time; it cannot be 
affected by any trouble whatsoever. 


All kinds of Annuities dealt with—Imme- 
diate, Deferred, Joint Life, Educational, and 
Annuities with guaranteed return of capital. 
In all the Sun Life of Canada annuity 
terms are better than those offered by any 
other first class Company. 

Send to-day for full particulars to J. F. 


Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 10, 
Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 








AT HEN &X U M. 


T H E 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for three months, 78. 


for six months, l4s., for 12 months, £1 8s. Foreign Subscription 
three months, 7s. 6d., six months, 15s. 3d., twelve months, £1 108. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
A Page .. + - és on 9 9 
A Column .. ee “ oe ee 330 


Space across two columns in equal proportion, the first charge 
being 30s. 


Small advertisements are accepted at the rate of 3s. 6d. per Five 
Lines (about 28 words), and 6d. per line beyond. 


Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines, 4s., and Sd. per 
line beyond. 


Type-writing and Situations Wanted, Five Lines 2s. 6d., and 6d. 
per line beyond. 


Head-line in each case charged as two lines. 
*,* Advertisements should be sent not later than Wednesday. 


Advertisement and Business Letters to ATHEN ZUM OFFICE 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








TT HE AT HEN £X U M. 
BACK NUMBERS can be obtained at the Offices, 11, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., at the following rates :— 
8. d. 
Ten days from date ofissue_ .. oe ~~ . 
Numbers before January 3, 1914 (with the ex- 
ception of January 4, 1913, — Decem- 





ber 7, 1912, charged at 1s.) . 06 
Numbers before 1900 .. 10 
» 1800 .. 16 
- » f (or by 
™ OF ss % = -> 2 6 \ arrangement) 
Postage (Inland) 4d. per copy extra. 


»  (Foreign)id. ,, ,, ” 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—L. S.—A. W.—H. & B.—L. B.— 
Received. 

We do not undertake 
pictures, &c. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to ~—_ to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo! 


to give the value of books, china, 





Important Library Books 


from 


Heath, Cranton & Co,’ s List 


AMERICA OLD AND NEW. By J. Netsoy 


FRASER, M.A., Author of ‘In Foreign Lands,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, 400 pp. art cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


BAN OF THE BORI. An Account of 
Demons and Demon-Dancing in West and North Africa. 
By Major A. J. N. TREMEARNE, M.A. Dip. Anth. 
(Cantab.), F.R.G.S. F.R.A.I., sometime Scholar and 
Prizeman, Christ's College, Wort Travelling Student 
and Hausa Lecturer, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law of 
Gray’s Inn. Demy 8vo, 420 pp. bound in art cloth, 
designed cover in Colours, with Coloured Frontispiece, 
60 Photographic Illustrations, and 47 Figures in the 
Text, 1l. 1s. net. 


CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY, INDIVIDUALISM, 
AND SOCIALISM. By the Rev. HENRY C. 
DAY, S.J. With a Preface by his Eminence FRANCIS 
CARDINAL BOURNE, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Crown S8vo, 288 pp. art cloth gilt, with wrapper, 6s. net. 


CAPITALS OF THE NORTHLANDS. By 
IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of ‘ Eastern Asia, a 
History,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 260 pp. art cloth gilt, with 
cover esign in Colours and pictorial wrapper, also 21 
Chapter Headings and Full-Page Pen and Ink Sketches 
and 4 Plans, 68. net, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. From Beowulf 
to Bernard Shaw. By F. SEFTON DELMER, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the U ‘Seem of Berlin. 
Crown 8vo, 226 pp. cloth, 28. 6d. net 


ENSLAVERS OF KINGS. By Tuorytoy 
HALL, F.S.A., Author of ‘Love Intrigues of Royal 
Courts,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 420 pp. art cloth gilt, designed 
wrapper, with 16 Reproductions from Old Prints and 
Pictures, 15s. net. 


EVOLUTION OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 
1829 B.C.—1914 A.D. By F. A. M. W EBSTER, 
Hon. Sec. Amateur Field Events Assoc. we English 
Javelin Throwing Champion, 1911, some time a Member 
of the Berlin Special Committee, Author of ‘ Olympian 
Nield Events,’ &c. With a Preface by Sir A. CONAN 
DOYLE. Demy 8vo, 280 pp. art cloth gilt, illustrated 
wrapper, with 100 Pen and Ink Illustrations, 6 Photo- 
graphs, and 2 Reproductions from Old Prints, 6s. net. 


FEUDS OF THE FURTIVE FOLK. By 
ST. MARS, Author ot ‘On Nature’s Trail,’ ‘The 
AE. &c. Demy 8vv, 256 pp. art designed cloth, 
and wrapper in Colours, with 6 Lilustrations in Colour, 

58. net. 


FOREIGN LANDS, IN. By Prof. J. Netsoy 
FRASER. of the Indian Educational Service. Demy 
8vo, 424 pp. art cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


HEALTH AND EMPIRE. By Francis 
FREMANTLE, F.R.C.S. F.R.C.P., &. Demy 8vo, 
369 pp. art cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF ORATORY IN PARLIAMENT, 
THE, 1213-1913. By ROBERT CRAIG, M.A. 
Demy vo, 312 pp. art cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


INSANITY OF PASSION AND CRIME, THE. 
By Dr. L. FORBES WINSLOW, M.B. LL.D. (Cantab. ), 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), &c. Demy 8vo, 384 pp. art cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE, THE. An 
Exposition and an Appreciation. By G. CHATTER- 
TON-HILL, Ph.D., Docent of the University of Geneva. 
Demy 8vo, art cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

Da. OscaR Levy (Editor of the English Edition of 
Nierzsche’s Works) says:—‘‘A very valuable addition to 
Nietzschean literature in England. if not the most valuable 
book that has yet appeared in this country or elsewhere. 
This splendid volume should be known all over the world.” 


VINCENT DE PAUL, Priest and Philan- 
thropist, 1576-1660. By F. K. SANDERS, Author 
of ‘Angelique of Port Royal,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 448 pp. 
with 8 Full-Page Illustrations, 16s. net. 


WAR AND SPORT IN INDIA, 1802-1806. 
AN OFFICER’S DIARY. Demy 8vo, 430 pp. art cloth 
gilt, with illustrated wrapper, Frontispiece, and Map, 
158. net. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


FLEET LANE, LONDON. 
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_ JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 








With the German Armies in the West 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. 


Translated from the Swedish by H. G. de WALTERSTORFF. 


400 pages, with over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





In Gentlest Germany. 8y HUN sveDENp. 


Translated from the Svengalese by E. V. LUCAS. 





Illustrated paper wrapper, crown 8vo, 1S, net. 


Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 


[Ready May 11. 








RUSSI AN RE ALITIES. - Rr a H. HUBBACK. With 16 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 


‘«There is hardly a page upon which may not be found some record of a fact that a more careless visitor to Russia would have overlooked or 


misunderstood.” —Outlook. 








KITCHENER CHAPS. _ 5,4 ner xyons. cits, crown 80, 18. n0t 


‘¢ These stories are excellently conceived and artistically executed. There is no sense of anti-climax about them...... for side-shaking merri- 


ment the veracious story of ‘ Private Blood’ will not soon be forgotten.” —Zvening Standard. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
MRS. BARNET—ROBES 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, Author of ‘ The Hat Shop.’ : 
‘*Clever, well observed, and well written, the story is throughout effective 
and interesting.” —Scotsman. 4 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER : 
“This book is going to add enormously to Mr. Hueffer’s reputation as a 
novelist. It is....an amazingly clever psychological study... it is a novel that is 
going to be read.”—Globe. 


THE TITAN 


By THEODORE DREISER, Author of ‘ The Financier.’ c 
“‘ Perhaps the greatest praise that can be given to ‘The Titan’ is that it reads 
like biography. Cowperwood is a worthy addition to the gallery of American 
characters in fiction.”—Sunday Times. 


LOVE-BIRDS IN THE COCO-NUTS 


By PETER BLUNDELL, Author of ‘ The Finger of Mr. Blee’ 
“This is a delightfully amusing book, the story of life somewhere or other in 
the Malay Peninsula, with irresistible light comedy in almost every chapter.” 
Daily Express. 


THE AUCTION MART ~~ _ 


By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. 


THE JEALOUS GODDESS 


By MADGE MEARS. 

















(Ready immediately. 


NEW MUSICAL BOOKS 
LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC SERIES. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
By H. 0. ANDE RTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. — ae 
NATURE IN MUSIC, AND OTHER STUDIES 
IN TONE POETRY OF TO-DAY 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


CARILLONS OF BELGIUM AND HOL- 
LAND: Tower Music in the Low Countries 


By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE. With 382 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 











MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS 
MY SHRUBS 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With 50 [Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy 4to, 10s, net. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF EGYPT 


By BARON DE KUSEL (BEY), sometime English Controller-General of 
Egyptian Customs. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Ready immediately. 
VENTURES IN THOUGHT 


By FRANCIS COUTTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“*He is a lucid thinker....Thisis a volume which many will like to have always 
near at hand to dip into and be mentally stirred up and refreshed.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STORY OF NAPOLEON'S 
DEATH MASK 


By G. L. DEST. M. WATSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 


POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN 


Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With a Biographical Introduction by 
the Translator, and a Portrait of the Author specially drawn for this Edition 
by JOHN SARGENT, R.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 
58. net. 

















CORNISH SAINTS AND SINNERS 


By J. HENRY HARRIS. With numerous Drawings by L. RAVEN HILL. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIMON THE JESTER 


By W. J. LOCKE. Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s, net. 


SYLVESTRE BONNARD 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Cloth, crown 8vo, ls. net. 














JOHN LANE. 


THE BODLEY HEAD. 


VIGO STREET, W. 
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The Journal 


of 
Egyptian Archeology 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EGypToLoGy and 
ALLIED StTupIEs, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION Funp. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. II., Part II., APRIL, 1915, contains 
Articles by Dr. A. H. Gardiner, Messrs. Hogarth, 
F. Ll. Griffith, H. R. Hall, T. E. Peet, H. I. Bell, 
and M. N. Tod; and Reviews by Profs. Naville 
and Newberry, Dr. Burrows, H. R. Hall, and 
others. Eight Plates. 








THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 


THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 








Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 

EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE ATHENAUM YEAR-BOOK 


A GUIDE TO THE ANNUAL LITERARY 
PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


WE have already in type, and awaiting 
Editorial revision, all the material for the 
volume dealing with the literary production 
of 1914. This will make a volume of upwards 
of 250 pages, bound in stout cloth, containing 
the titles, authors, publishers, and prices of 
books published during the past year, with 
descriptive notes of the contents, and, where 
a book has received favourable mention in 
the columns of 7he Atheneum, a brief quota- 
tion from the review. 

We have hitherto held back the publication 
of this work as we do not feel justified in 
launching it unless we have reasonable expecta- 
tion that the cost, which we estimate at £225, 
will be covered. The volume is_ prepared 
specially for those who are likely to require 
and to find real benefit from it, and the 
production is entrusted to workers who 
need the assistance of a fair wage for their 
labour. We have, therefore, fixed the price 
at 6s., which will do no more than cover the 
cost of production, and we trust we may 
receive such support as will justify our carrying 
out this undertaking. 


THE PROPRIETORS, 
II, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


I am willing to subscribe for 
copies of ‘The Atheneum’ Year-Book. 


MR ais is 
Address 
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“RESTFULNESS” 


“ MORRIS ” 
CHAIR. 


THE 
MORTON 








Various “‘ Kxtras” 
at prices below. 


Price of Chair 
with Foot-rest 


45/« 


This ‘‘ inviting ” Chair (developed from a suggestion by William Morris) has adjustable back (three positions), 
with hygienic back cushion and spring-upholstered seat—both loose, so as to prevent harbouring of dust— 
It is usually supplied in Solid Oak and Corduroy 
Seat 20 in. wide and 16 in. high. Chair and Foot-rest, 45s. 
The following Extras are also 2 a — 


and foot-rest, which slides under the seat when not in use. 
Vv elvet—green, red, blue, mole, or brown. 
Other woods, coverings, &c., can be specially quoted for. 


Pre c Feet (as illustrated), giving two positions to foot-rest.. as 5a. 
Ash or Pin Tray, which slides under the arm .. ~ io pee aa 9d. 
Drop Table on Arm... Pe a én pm aa os ee sal 7e. 3d. 
Detachable Reading Stand .. ; siti, ae 


We invite you to write for Leaflet, or to send remittance right away. “We will forward the Chair carriage 
paid to your Railway Station, and should it not prove entirely satisfactory, we will accept its return at our 


expense and refund your payment in full. 
LONDON, N. 


18a, BOYNE HOUSE, 
MORTONS, iisasony Bese’ 

















THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or ia your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


er tS 


BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 
Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASK. 
Lecture II. PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 
Lecture III. ‘*MORS JANUA VITA.” 























These Lectures appeared in THE ATHENZUM of APRIL 25, and five following numbers. 
A few complete Sets of the Six Issues may now be obtained. 


Price 3s. post free. 


THE ATHEN-ZUM OFFICE, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


Now ready. 


arte. La htk 
MAN 


AND OTHER SATIRES. 





John Galsworthy 
6 - 


LONDON HEINEMANN 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 
HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
EDIVED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 

THE 
SOURCES OF KEYBOARD 
MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 
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